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Editorial 





VICTORY GARDENS. 

In his own interest, each nursery- 
man not only should have read the 
account of the national victory garden 
program in the preceding issue, but 
he should have done some thinking 
about it. If we are to have gardens 
for victory, particularly ornamental 
gardens, we must do something about 
it, for even those members of the 
public most interested in the pro- 
gram have many other matters shar- 
ing their attention, such as civilian 
defense activities, Red Cross work 
and the like. 

The program will be followed up 
by the federal agencies involved, 
chiefly the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and by similar state 
insofar as it concerns farm gardens. 
County agents are already at work 
in that direction. The bulletins to be 
issued by federal and state extension 
services on varieties of fruits recom- 
mended for planting will no doubt 
have their effect. Unquestionably the 
nurserymen selling berry plants and 
fruit trees will have some of their 
promotional work done for them. 

To a certain extent it is true that 
a farm or suburban home which has 
a vegetable garden usually has a 
flower garden, sooner or later, also. 
But it usually begins with a packet 
of seeds. To obtain general accept- 
ance of the idea that it is admirable 
and patriotic to make America more 
beautiful, as well as more fruitful, 
in wartime as much as peacetime, 
will require that the message about 
gardening for victory be carried into 
local communities and _ individual 
homes. 

In your own community, make 
sure that the local newspaper editors, 
the heads of garden clubs and civic 
associations and any other influential 
individuals or organizations are made 
familiar with the national victory gar- 
den program, its purpose and its ob- 
jectives. Quotations from some of 
the addresses and committee reports 
at the Washington conference make 
good publicity; see that they receive 
circulation. 

The victory garden movement will 
progress in accordance with the push 
behind it. Members of the American 


agencies 
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Association of Nurserymen are con- 
tributing to a voluntary fund to give 
it impetus, but that limited fund can- 
not be expected to do the work for 
all of us. Your state association, your 
local group, you yourself, need to 
carry to the general public the mes- 
sage of victory gardens. 





CURTAILED EQUIPMENT. 

On another page of this issue are 
reports of orders issued at Washing- 
ton which affect nurserymen. In ad- 
dition to the shortages already felt 
by the trade, restrictions are placed 
on the sale of tires and trucks and, 
to a more limited extent, on all kinds 
of farm machinery. These reports 
are summarized from copies of the 
orders or from accounts in business 
dailies, so that readers may have more 
explicit information than they may 
have seen in their local newspapers. 

While some of these orders are 
quite drastic, there is no need for 
panic. The automobile, 
whether passenger car or truck, prob- 
ably has a year’s life in the tires, and 
with care they may be made to last 
much longer. The past year saw the 
largest production and sale of auto- 
mobiles in history, and barring acci- 
dent, the average nurseryman is not 
in dire need of a new truck. Warn- 
ing as to farm machinery, as well as 
other equipment and supplies, was 
given some time ago, and any good 
businessman by this time should have 
taken some steps to provide for his 
needs. 


average 


Nevertheless, there will be reduced 
supplies all along the line, and while 
it is not yet time to worry, each nurs- 
eryman should plan how he is to 
make the best use of the equipment 
he has and of the supplies he can ob- 
tain. No doubt, many truck trips 
can be saved in the course of a sea- 
son, by planning with forethought. 
Mileage of tires can be extended by 
caution in driving and by wise up- 
keep. In localities where theft is a 
danger, a record of the serial num- 
bers on tires should be kept for pos- 
sible help to police search and iden- 
tification. 

If your sales grounds ordinarily 
attract many motorists in spring, and 
there is danger of your receiving 
fewer visitors this year, give thought 


to advertising priced items in your 
local newspapers when the weather 
opens, the price to include your de- 
livery or a rebate for customer's pick- 
up, as your own circumstances make 
advisable. Perhaps a sales yard or 
store may be rented in town, for 
cash-and-carry customers. 

These are but a few suggestions 
Study your own business operations, 
to ascertain how they may be affected 
There is every reason to hold to the 
belief that business will be good the 
coming spring, because gardening is 
a wholesome recreation and many 
small homeowners, in particular, will 
have more money to spend than they 
have had in a long while. 

In order that our country may have 
the equipment to win the war in the 
shortest possible time, we should 
gladly incur the sacrifices and face 
the business handicaps that develop 
They are a challenge to our ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. 





FARM EXEMPTIONS. 


Nurserymen, together with other 
agricultural industries, are confronted 
with the tendency on the part of 
governmental agencies to narrow the 
exemptions for agriculture by admin- 
istrative interpretation. 

Opposition to this tendency was 
expressed in a resolution passed by 
the Farm Bureau at its recent con- 
vention in Chicago, reading in part 
as follows: 

“We are unalterably opposed to 
the policy of administrative agencies 
which assume to include agriculture 
in the enforcement of wage and hour 
and labor relations legisiation. 

“We resent all efforts of any in- 
dustrial labor group which attempts 
to organize farmers or farm labor or 
which in any way interferes with 
production or orderly flow to market 
and to the consumer of any farm 
commodity.” 

Richard P. White, A. A. N. execu- 
tive secretary, believes that further 
encroachments on agriculture will be 
halted if the Senate passes the Smith 
bill, H. R. 4139, designed to prevent 
strikes in defense industries. The bill 
passed the House of Representatives 
by a 2 to 1 vote. Nurserymen should 
write their senators to urge passage 
of the measure. 
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FROM A COLUMN ADVERTISEMENT 


To regular readers it is apparent that the consistent users of large space 
in the American Nurseryman continue to advertise from year to year, and 
even increase the size of their copy. 


Their experience is a valuable guide to those whose attempts in adver- 
tising have been tentative or intermittent. Here's an example: 
We have been using the American Nurseryman rather extensively during 1941 as 
a medium to offer our stock to the trade, and | wish to tell you that the results we have 
had are very good. Your paper certainly has a good circulation, as we have had orders 
from practically every state in the Union. 
It is our hope that we shall be able to continue using the American Nurseryman, and 
to increase the space we have been using as time goes on. 
Wishing you and your staff every success in 1942, | am, 
Charles Hess, Hess’ Nurseries, Mountain View, N. J.—January 2, 1942. 
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Record Attendance at Chicago 


Sometimes called the midwinter 
national meeting, the convention of 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, at Chicago, January 13 to 
15, certainly had that aspect this 
year. Nursery firms from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast and from the 
Canadian border states to those on 
the Gulf of Mexico were represented 
in the lobby of the LaSalle hotel, if 
not in the meetings. Some came, 
they said, to feel the pulse of the 
trade, but the larger number were 
anxious and ready to do business. 

From those who would commit 
themselves as to the prospects for 
spring business the impression pre- 
vailed that sales would be good, in 
view of the liberal wages being paid 
to the workers of the country and the 
record-breaking national income ex- 
pected in 1942. Those in the land- 
scape business, particularly if they 
catered to the formerly wealthier 
classes, were less optimistic, but they 
anticipated fair business nevertheless. 
They, as well as nurserymen located 
in sections of the country where 
labor is at a premium for manufac- 
turing war munitions, apprehended a 
greater problem in securing labor 
than in making sales. It was felt 
generally that those whose incomes 
have been increased by the accelera- 
tion of industry would spend their 
money and, if not on automobiles 
and gasoline, then on planting their 
home grounds. 

Registration figures furnished no 
clue as to the total number present, 
but guesses were made that nearly 
200 nurserymen or firm representa- 
tives from other states gathered for 
the occasion, and the landscape ses- 
sion, plus entertainment at a buffet 
supper, attracted 200 Illinois nursery- 
men and landscapers, so that the 
1942 gathering at Chicago was prob- 
ably a record-breaker. 


Illinois Innovation. 


Whereas in previous years the as- 
sociation had invited the large num- 
ber of smaller nurserymen in the 
state and those who do landscape 
work, buying from the large whole- 
sale producers, this time a particular 
effort was made to attract their at- 
tendance. A session devoted to land- 
scape topics occupied the second 


afternoon, and the Illinois members 
who contributed to the maintenance 
of the exhibit room invited their cus- 
tomers as guests to a buffet supper 
and evening's entertainment in the 
grand ballroom of the LaSalle hotel. 
About 175 responded, and the event 
was considered a distinct success. 

As officers of the association for 
the coming year, William J. Smart, 
for the nominating committee, rec- 
ommended reélection of those whose 
terms expired, as follows: President, 
Charles Fiore, Prairie View; vice- 
president, Arthur E. Schroeder, Des 





Charles Fiore. 


Plaines; treasurer, Elmer Palmgren, 
Glenview; secretary, Miles W. Bry- 
ant, Princeton; board of directors, 
Charles Fiore, Prairie View, and Ar- 
thur H. Hill, Dundee. 

Holdover members of the board 
of directors are Ernest Kruse, Wheel- 
ing; Arthur E. Schroeder, Des 
Plaines; Jacob Simonsen, Glenview; 
Richard P. Theidel, Hinsdale, and 
A. H. Burger, Elgin. 

Opening Session. 

The opening session was given 
over almost altogether to the regional 
meeting of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. 

Charles B. Fiore called the meeting 
to order and presented his address as 
president of the Illinois association, 
in which he gave credit to the good 
work of his associates on the board 
during the past year, commented on 


the nurserymen’s part in wartime and 
reviewed the high lights of the pro- 
gram for the three days. 

Arthur Palmgren presented the 
treasurer's report in the absence of 
his brother Elmer, indicating receipts 
in the past year of $1,570, disburse- 
ments of $1,510.05, leaving a current 
balance of $926.79, a gain of abou’ 
$60 over last year. 

Then Arthur H. Hill, regional 
committeeman, took the chair to in- 
troduce the officers and executive 
committee members of the A. A. N. 


A. A. N. Activities. 


After President Edwin J. Stark 
had spoken briefly on the national 
victory garden program, a panel dis- 
cussion was held by the executive 
committee members, with occasional 
questions from the floor in regard to 
the nurserymen’s national interests. 

A. A. N. membership now ‘totals 
719, 36 new members having been 
acquired in the past year. 

William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, 
N. J., reported active work by the 
camouflage committee, of which he is 
chairman, and the program will un- 
doubtedly be accelerated now that 
Congress has appropriated $10,000,- 
000 for this project. 

The association will tie up with 
the national victory garden program 
by preparing an insignia and slogan 
for members, as well as a booklet on 
planting the home grounds, made 
available for distribution to cus- 
tomers. 

There is a possible extension of 
the social security law to include do- 
mestic service and agricultural work- 
ers, the latter to include nurserymen, 
but this change is still before Con- 
gress. 

Because the interstate commerce 
commission regards nurserymen not 
as farmers in its rulings on trucks, a 
bill is now on the Senate's calendar 
to clarify the law. 

Trade barriers were estimated to 
have cost nurserymen $120,000 a 
year in fees, duplicate tags and the 
like until the association, by its work 
on this problem in the past three 
years, removed many of these with 
an estimated saving to the industry 
of $60,000. 

Discussions of priorities and alloca- 
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tions reveal that only one-third of 
the A. A. N. members had furnished 
the survey of their needs for 1942. 
Through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, some help may be obtained in 
gaining supplies, although the war 
emergency undoubtedly will cause 
shortages of burlap, kraft paper, raf- 
fia, rubber budding strips and other 
items. 

The general freight rate increase 
of ten per cent asked by the railroads 
is not regarded unfavorably because 
of the decreases obtained in the past 
year in territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river and south of the Ohio 
river, ranging from fifteen to thirty 
per cent. 

Discussion of convention plans re- 
vealed preparations for an outstand- 
ing program at Kansas City next 
July. 

V. A. Vanicek, Newport, R. L, 
who is on the local tire board, held 
out little hope for nurserymen to ob- 
tain tires for their trucks. Those who 
produce foodstuffs may obtain favor- 
able action, but in that event the 
trucks will only be available for haul- 
ing food products. 

Consideration of the wage-hour 
law was carried over to a session 
called specially the following morn- 
ing and limited to nurserymen only. 


Landscape Session. 


The afternoon of January 14 was 
given over to a session designed for 
the landscape gardeners who had 
been invited, and fully 200 filled the 
room. 

F. A. Cushing Smith, for twenty- 
five years a landscape architect and 
city planning engineer in Chicago 
and since 1935 a member of the staff 
of the Chicago park district, spoke on 
“How to Use Plants in Landscape 
Design.” He pointed out that the de- 
sign of any property should be sug- 
gested by its typography, its use, the 
trend of the times, the current public 
taste and the wishes of the customer. 
It should be borne in mind, he said, 
that the customer is to live on the 
property and his family is to make 
use of it. Hence the landscape de- 
signer should have in mind their en- 
joyment of the property, rather than 
an academic design. 

Robert Kingery, now general man- 
ager of the Chicago regional plan- 
ning commission, for three years di- 
rector of the department of public 
works and buildings of the state of 
Illinois, ten years a member and eight 


years chairman of the Illinois state 
planning commission and_ twelve 
years a member of the Illinois board 
of state park advisors, brought a 
great deal of experience into the pres- 
entation of a half-hour’s talk on 
“Making Plans for Population 
Growth.” 

Such plans, he explained, were for 
the shifting of population and served 
practical as well as artistic purposes. 
In the area in which the Chicago re- 
gional planning commission operates, 
within a radius of fifty miles from the 
Chicago city hall, there are 5,250,000 
persons within fifteen counties, three 
of them in Wisconsin. In this area 
there has been a growth of 200,000 
persons in the past ten years, only 
20,000 of that growth being in the 
city of Chicago. The growth and 
location of the population are impor- 
tant to telephone and public service 
companies, as well as to those com- 
missions which have to do with mu- 
nicipal parks, county and state high- 
ways, forest preserves and _ state 
parks. He pointed out how indirect- 
ly the work of the commission af- 
fected nurserymen and_ landscape 
planters, and his talk received close 
attention. 

Robert H. Roland, executive secre- 
tary of the Society of American Flo- 
rists, spoke briefly of the plans for 
the national flower show at Chicago, 
March 15 to 22, in the International 
Amphitheater, and bespoke the sup- 
port of the nurserymen of the area. 

Through the courtesy of Swift & 
Co., a motion picture on gardening, 
entitled “And Beauty Comes,” was 
shown by William E. Shatwell, of the 
Swift fertilizer department. 

At the final session, Thursday 
afternoon, January 15, a luncheon 
address was given by Howard Leon- 
ard, director of the Illinois depart- 
ment of agriculture. The subject of 
“Codperative Advertising and Pub- 
licity for Nurserymen” was the 
topic of W. Ray Hastings, chairman 
of All-America Rose Selections. 

A short final business session was 
held for the reports of committees 
and the election of officers. 

Exhibits. 

The usual trade exhibit booths 
were not generally made available at 
this Illinois convention. Instead, the 
room formerly used for that purpose 
was divided into spaces for active 
members of the Illinois association, to 
entertain visitors from among the 
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dealers and landscape men they sup- 
plied in the local territory, who were 
invited as guests to the landscape 
meeting Wednesday afternoon and 
the buffet supper that evening. 

Some of the members exhibited 
stock from their nurseries, while 
others had only chairs for the visi- 
tors. Some space was taken over by 
an interesting exhibit of camouflage 
supplied by the army engineers corps 
and set up by Richard P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary. 

The Illinois members who had 
booths and contributed to the enter- 
tainment of guests were Bryant's 
Nurseries, Princeton, Ill.; F. D. 
Clavey Ravinia Nurseries, Inc., Deer- 
field, Ill.; Charles Fiore Nurseries, 
Prairie View, Ill.; Golf Nursery, 
Northbrook, Ill.; D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, IIl.; Hinsdale Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Hinsdale, IIl.; Hook’s 
Nursery, Highwood, IIl.; Leesley 
Nurseries, Libertyville, Ill.; Naper- 
ville Nurseries, Inc., Naperville, IIl.; 
Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, 
Ill.; Onarga Nursery Co., Onarga, 
Ill.; Palmgren’s Nurseries, Glenview, 
Ill.; Eugene A. de St. Aubin & Bro., 
Inc., Addison, Ill.; Schroeder’s Nurs- 
ery, Des Plaines, Ill.; Simonsen’s 
Nursery, Glenview, IIll.; Matt Tures 
& Sons, Des Plaines, IIl.; WVaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, IIl., and Wheel- 
ing Nurseries, Inc., Wheeling, Ill. 

Lobby Pickups. 

Ernest Kruse, of Wheeling Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Wheeling, IIl., was missed. 
He had gone for a southern vacation. 

After attending the Chicago con- 
vention, Jacques Grullemans, of the 
Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O., 
planned a few days at home and then 
a month's vacation in Florida. 

Kenneth Law, of the Jewell Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Lake City, Minn., a re- 
serve officer, has been called for army 
duty as captain. 

Robert Pyle took a dozen nursery- 
men to a meeting of the Highland 
Park Garden Club, thirty-five miles 
north of Chicago, Tuesday evening, 
January 13, and they were enter- 
tained at the home of Jesse Straus, 
former president of the club. 

The Association of Plant Patent 
Owners held a conference prior to 
the convention, discussing current 
cases. 

All-America Rose Selections, Inc., 
held a meeting of its board of direc- 
tors January 12 and selected the roses 
for 1943 introduction. 
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Western Association at Kansas City 


Enthusiastic over the prospect of 
entertaining the national convention 
next July and planning arrangements 
for it, members of the Western As- 
sociation of Nurserymen met in their 
fifty-second annual meeting, at the 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., 
January 7 and 8. 

Officers elected to lead the organ- 
ization during 1942 are Charles A. 
Scott, McPherson, Kan., president; 
J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., vice-president, and C. C. 
Smith, Charles City, Ia., secretary- 
treasurer. Executive committee mem- 
bers elected are Ross Minnich, 
Overland Park, Kan., and Everet 
Asjes, Kansas City, Mo. 

The 1943 meeting of the associa- 
tion was set for January 5 to 7, at 
Kansas City. 

After the introduction of members 
and the reading of the minutes of 
last year’s meeting, C. C. Smith re- 
ported as secretary-treasurer, an- 
nouncing a membership of eighty- 
four, plus eleven applicants accepted, 
to make a total of ninety-five. In- 
come during the year was $470 and 
disbursements $370.18, leaving a 
balance of $926.97. 

In his address as president, George 
W. Holsinger, with many poetic quo- 
tations, harked back to the pioneers 
who built the association a half cen- 
tury ago. The remaining members 
of those old days he named as the 
Kelsey Nurseries, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Shenandoah Nurseries, Shen- 
andoah, Ia.; J. H. Skinner & Co., 
Topeka, Kan., and L. R. Taylor & 
Sons, Topeka, Kan. 

Charles W. Williams reported that 
plans for the. convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
had been discussed in detail at a 
meeting of committee chairmen on 
the preceding day. Many ideas had 
been presented, and the groundwork 
was laid for an attractive program of 
entertainment to supplement the in- 
terest of important speakers. 

Harold Crawford outlined the fi- 
nancial arrangements, by which it is 
expected that the registration fees 
and the receipts from the sale of 
trade exhibit booths will defray most 
of the cost. Inasmuch as the West- 
ern association had been building up 


its treasury in recent years in antici- 
pation of entertaining the A. A. N., 
an underwriting appropriation _ of 
$600 was asked and subsequently 
voted. In addition, A. A. N. mem- 
bers in the states composing region 
4 will be asked to subscribe to a 
guarantee fund, to be used only if 
other receipts fall short of anticipa- 
tions, and quotas were set for the 
States. 

Vice-president Charles A. Scott 
appointed committees for the en- 
suing year, so that they might meet 
and plan their activities before the 
convention ended. They are: 

Program—Chet G. Marshall, J. J. 
Pinney and W. J. Smart. 

Membership—James Phifer, David 
Lake, H. J. Deems, Jess Ireland, 











Charles A. Scott. 


H. N. Dybvig, C. H. Smith and 
H. W. Endres. 

Coéperation with A. A. N. arrange- 
ments committee—C. A. Chandler, 
W. S. Griesa, George Holsinger and 
C. A. Scott. 


Talk on Landscaping. 


The afternoon session brought out 
a considerably larger attendance to 
hear the talk on “Planning the 
Small Home Grounds,” by S. Herbert 
Hare, Kansas City, one of the fore- 
most landscape architects and city 
planners in the country and president 
of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. 

The smail home grounds, said Mr. 
Hare, implies a limitation of space, 


of planting, of maintenance and of 
degree of elaboration in design. 

Regardless of its size, the purchase 
of a home is an important event in 
the life of the owner, and this im- 
portance to the customer should be 
considered in planning the landscap- 
ing. While the planting of new 
dwellings by contractors only to the 
amount of $15 or $25 is inadequate, 
it may lead to the development of the 
planting by the owners later. 

The degree of development of in- 
terior decoration may be matched by 
the elaboration in design of the out- 
door planting. The placing of the 
house on the lot is the primary con- 
sideration, if the landscape architect 
or nurseryman is consulted in time. 
Space should be allowed for the out- 
door living room, as there should be 
a place for outdoor living as well as ° 
indoor living in every home. The 
relation of the rooms to the view of 
the grounds is important. 

Even the grading may depend 
upon whether the development is to 
be in a formal or informal pattern. 
The placing of walks and drives, as 
well as the materials used, is also af- 
fected. The service quarters should 
be segregated, and as much of the 
perimeter of the home as possible 
should relate to the outdoor living 
quarters. 

A small pool is possible in the 
limited area of the small home 
grounds; the water lilies are colorful 
and no weeding is required. Small 
compact trees and shrubs are needed, 
which will not overgrow the scale of 
design. One or two large shade trees 
may be rsed, but others should be 
small ones like crabs or red haws. 

The old principles of framed lawn, 
balance and unity apply to small 
grounds as well as larger areas. A 
rock garden is difficult to handle in 
small space. Ground cover plants, 
however, will add to the effect and 
cut down maintenance costs. 

Upon the conclusion of his intro- 
ductory talk, Mr. Hare showed a 
number of slides illustrating his 
points in an interesting manner. 

T. J. Talbert, head of the depart- 
ment of horticulture and forestry at 
the University of Missouri, spoke on 
the middle west orchard situation, 
referring to the damage done by the 
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severe freeze in November, 1940. 
This was most destructive in the 
northwest corner of Missouri, and 
considerable replanting must be done 
there. He dwelt on the desirability 
of fruit planting on farm homesteads 
and believed that the national victory 
garden program would bring this 
more forcibly to the attention of 
farmers. 

In the evening was held the an- 
nual banquet, attended by about 100 
persons, who listened to an inspiring 
address on “Design for Living— 
1942,” by H. Merle Smith, public 
relations expert, Kansas City, Mo., 
an exceptionally eloquent speaker. 


National Secretary Talks. 


Another outstanding address of 
the convention was that by Richard 
P. White, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, Washington, D. C., on “Emer- 
gency Problems Confronting the 
Nursery Industry,” presented Thurs- 
day morning, January 8. 

Edwin J. Stark, president of the 
association, had addressed the con- 
vention the preceding afternoon on 
the increasing importance of trade 
organization in these critical times 
and the great amount of service per- 
formed for its members by the asso- 
ciation under such circumstances. 

The association, said Mr. White, 
had saved the industry large sums 
of money in the effective work done 
on national problems in the past two 
years. Now international issues af- 
fect members. 

The situation with regard to wage- 
hour regulations is becoming acute, 
he said, because the tendency of 
administrative officials is to narrow 
exemptions. Nurserymen should be 
familiar with the interpretative bul- 
letins, so that they may discuss their 
particular cases with investigators 
who call on them. 

Labor, he continued, will be an in- 
creasing problem with nurserymen 
as more and more workers are called 
to defense industries. He referred to 
the price-control bill and urged mem- 
bers to ask their senators to support 
the Bankhead amendment. Congress 
will shortly consider antistrike legis- 
lation, and of the three bills drawn, 
the Smith bill is favored. 

So that nurserymen would not be 
too stringently affected by priorities, 
members have been asked to report 
on materials they use. The survey 
is far from complete because of the 


delay of members in sending their re- 
ports, but he hopes to have a measure 
of the industry's needs to present to 
the office of agricultural defense re- 
lations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, so that the matter of obtaining 
supplies for nurserymen may be 
taken up through that office with the 
office of production management. He 
mentioned, by the way, that his sur- 
vey indicated that nurserymen used 
300 tons of nails in a year and 16,- 
000,000 square yards of burlap. 

Mr. White outlined the national 
victory garden program, as reported 
in the preceding issue of this maga- 
zine, and he urged nurserymen to 
support the state programs in this 
movement. He reported that Con- 
gress had appropriated $10,000,000 
to the War Department for camou- 
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flage, and that perhaps ten or twenty 
per cent of this sum may be spent 
for trees, shrubs, vines, etc., for pro- 
tective concealment. Such work will 
probably be done in an area within 
300 miles of the coasts. In addition, 
there will be planting for the protec- 
tive concealment of factories. 

Concluding the session were the 
committee reports. H. W. Endres re- 
ported for the auditing committee, 
finding the secretary's records quite 
in order. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, composed of Arthur Willis, 
C. C. Mayhew and H. J. Deems, was 
read by Secretary Smith. It con- 
veyed the appreciation of the mem- 
bers to the program committee, the 
officers and the various speakers, 
pledged full support of the associa- 
tion for a successful national conven- 
tion next July and urged codpera- 
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tion in the various states represented 
by the association in the victory gar- 
den program. 

The nominating committee's re- 
port, presented by William E. Weber 
on behalf of himself, Chet G. Mar- 
shall and H. N. Dybvig, was ap- 
proved, and it was concluded that 
the persons named were elected, as 
reported above. 

In an adjoining room were exhib- 
ited specimen evergreens, balled and 
burlaped, as well as grafts in pots, 
from the Chandler Landscape & 
Floral Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
fruit trees and scrubs from the Willis 
Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan. 

Missouri Meeting. 

Twelve members of the Missouri 
Nurserymen’s Association met Janu- 
ary 7 and elected Edward Chandler 
president, to succeed H. W. Endres. 
Croft Bruening, Higginsville, was 
chosen vice-president, and William 
A. Weber was elected to his fifteenth 
term as secretary-treasurer. 

On motion of Charles W. Wil- 
liams, the president was instructed to 
use $15 of the association’s funds to 
present Mr. Weber with a desk set 
or other suitable token of the organi- 
zation’s appreciation of his services. 
Having received no official salary, he 
would thus become one of the valued 
dollar-a-year men. 

Mr. Weber reported twenty-nine 
members, three applicants, expendi- 
tures of only $17.40 and a treasury 
balance of over $90. 

A resolution was passed endorsing 
the national victory garden program 
and proffering the association's sup- 
port to the state extension director. 
A state conference on the program 
will be held at Columbia January 19. 

As state delegates to the A. A. N. 
convention were elected William A. 
Weber, Edwin J. Stark and W. C. 
Bruening, and as delegates Henry W. 
Endres, Orville Moffet and Croft 
Bruening. 


Kansas Chapter Meeting. 


Members of the Kansas A. A. N. 
chapter met and elected as president 
John Sarber, recently chosen head of 
the state association. Harold Craw- 
ford was reélected secretary-treasurer. 

Charles Nelson, retiring president, 
holds over as delegate and John 
Sarber as alternate. 


Discuss Business. 
At a preliminary meeting, Tues- 
day afternoon, January 6, members 
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met to discuss business prospects and 
reports of the past season. 

Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb., reported a gain of 23.7 per 
cent over the preceding year by his 
firm and the expectation of better 
times. 

Charles W. Williams, Kansas City, 
Mo., said that business had been ten 
or fifteen per cent better in that local- 
ity in spite of the handicap of wet 
weather. 

H. N. Dybvig, Colton, S. D., said 
autumn business had been good, par- 
ticularly at wholesale, although he 
had lost many lily bulbs in the freeze 
of the preceding autumn. 

President George H. Holsinger 
asked about the effect of the war, 
stating that he had started in busi- 
ness about the time of the preceding 
world conflict. 

Richard P. White said that the dif- 
ference between the circumstances 
now and twenty-five years ago made 
comparison almost impossible, be- 
cause most stock was imported then, 
whereas it has been grown in this 
country since quarantine 37 has been 
so generally applied. He expected a 
good demand, but difficulty in de- 
livery. 

Edwin J. Stark believed in pushing 
for business and expected that the 
garden program would help mate- 
rially. 

R. §. Twitty, Texarkana, Tex., 
said there was lots of government 
money being paid out in his part of 
the country, and business there was 
twenty-five or thirty per cent ahead 
of the previous year. 

Ralph B. Ricklefs reported an im- 
proved season, chiefly on account of 
side lines, because the nursery oper- 
ations had been hampered by wet 
weather. 

Henry Homer Chase, Chase, Ala., 
said that business was good, but 
higher prices were needed because 
of the forty per cent advance in 
wages. 

Kenneth Haysler, Kansas City, 
Mo., emphasized the necessity of 
watching costs and felt the necessity 
of raising prices on nursery stock. 

Stanley R. McLane, Kansas City, 
said his firm's business had been 
about the same as last year, but the 
building of many small homes should 
bring nurserymen’s business up. 

H. W. Endres said that in the St. 
Louis area business had increased 
twenty-five per cent in spite of the 
rainy season. 


Considerable discussion ensued as 
to the manner in which contractors 
spend the allowance for landscaping 
on small F. H. A. homes. It was felt 
that nurserymen came out second 
best by dealing with the contractors, 
and the opinion was expressed that 
it would be better to pass up that 
type of business than to handle it too 
cheaply or shabbily. Instead, nurs- 
erymen might better contact the 
owners direct the second season in 
an effort to do a good landscape job. 


Convention Notes. 

A. E. Weston, Neosha Nursery 
Co., Neosha, Mo., was absent be- 
cause of the induction into the army 
of his elder son, Joseph. The 
younger, Allan, is at the United 





S. HERBERT HARE. 


S. Herbert Hare, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Landscape Architects, is 
a native of Kansas City, Mo., where he 
was born June 27, 1888; where he was 
educated except for two years at Harvard 
University. completing technical work nor- 
mally required for a master's degree, and 
where he has been a member of the firm 
of Hare & Hare, landscape architects and 
city planners, since 1910. 

The work of the firm extends into 
twenty-eight states, as far as Longview, 
Wash., the industrial city planned for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. r. Hare has 
served as consultant to planning commis- 
sions and park departments of such prom- 
inent cities as Houston, Fort Worth and 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Kansas City, Mo. He has also repre- 
sented the firm in planning the campuses 
of the University of Kansas, University of 
Texas, University of Kansas City and 
University of Houston. Residential devel- 
opments in a number of southwestern cities 
have been his work, as well as several 
large housing projects. 

During the first World war he was 
supervising planner of Camp Funston, in 
Kansas, and later did special planning at 
southern camps. He was district planner 
for the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion and recently has been involved in 
planning problems at several cantonment 
and defense projects. 
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States Military Academy, at West 
Point. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Holsinger 
departed for a California vacation on 
the conclusion of the convention. 

H. C. Danbury was kept away 
from the meeting by a hospital case 
of stomach ulcers, while his partner 
in the Garden Shop, C. A. Calkins, 
had taken his wife to the hospital 
for an operation the day before. 

The state extension service in Mis- 
souri has called a meeting on the 
victory garden program, at Colum- 
bia, January 19. 

The farm credit association an- 
nounced a conference at Omaha, 
Neb., January 12, to discuss the ap- 
plication of the orchard rehabilitation 
loans made possible by the congres- 
sional appropriation of $1,000,000. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


F. E. Keller, who operates the 
Keller Nurseries, Kansas City, Kan., 
has leased the grounds formerly oc- 
cupied by the Kampmeier Nursery. 
Four acres have also been leased from 
the Kansas City Theological Semi- 
nary for growing perennials and 
other nursery stock. 

The Williams & Harvey Nurseries 
have changed their mail address from 
Mission, Kan., to Box 7068 Country 
Club Station, Kansas City, Mo. The 
location remains the same. 

The Flower Mart, 2010 Grant ave- 
nue, El Paso, Tex., is now known as 
the Harris Flower Mart, doing both 
a florists’ and nursery business. 

George F. Hoeper resigned his po- 
sition as landscape gardener with the 
state teachers’ college at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., December 1, to go into 
the private practice of landscape 
gardening and tree surgery. 

The landscaping of the grounds of 
the North American bomber plant 
at Kansas City has been completed by 
C. A. Munz and Charles W. Glass- 
cock. 

A new firm at Albuquerque, 
N. M., is the Sunnyslope Nursery, 
specializing in landscaping, peren- 
nials and cut flowers. G. Melvin 
Waters, formerly associated with the 
Ives Greenhouse, at Albuquerque, is 
the owner. 

E. S. Welch, president of the 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia., is visiting the company's 
fields in California. Harold Welch, 
vice-president, recently returned 
from a business trip to New York. 
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Wartime Restrictions 


FARM MACHINERY QUOTAS. 


In an effort to restrict materials 
available for new farm machinery to 
an average of approximately eighty- 
three per cent of those used in 1940, 
and to permit the use of materials 
for repair parts at an average rate of 
about 150 per cent of the 1940 level, 
Donald M. Nelson, director of pri- 
orities, issued preference rating or- 
der T-95 and limitation order L-26, 
after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order to carry 
out the 1942 food program. 

Under the order, production quotas 
are fixed for various types of ma- 
chinery, which can be changed at 
any time by the office of production 
management. 

Quotas are expressed as percent- 
ages of each manufacturer's products 
for the 1940 calendar year, and they 
vary for each type of equipment. For 
instance, in group 4, cultivators and 
weeders, the quota percentages vary 
from forty-eight per cent for l-row 
2-horse riding cultivators up to 111 
per cent for hand garden cultivators. 
In group 8, tractors, the quotas range 
from fifty-nine per cent for wheel- 
type special-purpose tractors with 
steel tires, with belt horsepower 
under thirty, up to 100 per cent for 
all-purpose garden tractors, while 
attachments and parts are given a 
quota of 160 per cent. The list of 
quotas is a lengthy one, covering all 
the diverse types of farm machinery. 





TO RATION AUTOMOBILES. 


The retail sale, delivery, purchase 
or lease of new passenger cars, light 
trucks and heavy trucks was tem- 
porarily banned January 2 by limita- 
tion orders issued by Donald Nelson, 
director of the priorities division of 
the office of production management. 

At the same time the supply pri- 
orities and allocations board approved 
a program for stopping the produc- 
tion of new passenger cars and light 
trucks within a few weeks. The out- 
put of heavy trucks was not included, 
but it seems likely that the curtail- 
ment of production in this division 
will soon follow. 

An automobile rationing program 
will be directed by Leon Henderson, 
administrator of the office of price 


administration, and it will probably 
follow the outline of that set up for 
automobile tires. It is estimated that 
at the present time there are more 
than 450,000 passenger cars in deal- 
ers’ stocks, but no data are available 
as to the number of light or heavy 
trucks which dealers hold. 

The rationing of new cars will 
probably be followed shortly by re- 
strictions on the sale of used cars. 





CURB TIRE SALES. 


After a complete halt in automo- 
bile tire sales, an order effective Jan- 
uary 5 limited the sale of tires for 
passenger cars or trucks to seven 
classes of buyers. 

Persons on the eligible list seeking 
to buy-new tires will have to fill out 
application forms. The application 
must be approved by an inspector, 
who examines the old tires. The in- 
spectors are dealers or garage men 
authorized by local rationing boards. 

The applicant must take his form 
also to a local board for review. If 
the board decides the applicant falls 
within an eligible classification, and 
the need for such tire is properly 
certified by an authorized inspector, 
the board may issue a certificate to 
the applicant for the purchase of the 
desired tire. The number of tires 
which may be sold in any state or 
county will be limited by quotas, to 
be established each month. 


The seven classifications are, brief- 
ly: 

A. Physicians’ and nurses’ auto- 
mobiles. 

B. Ambulances. 

C. Fire-fighting, police, public 
health, safety and mail services equip- 
ment. 

D. Busses. 


E. Trucks transporting ice and 
fuel; material and equipment for road 
building, public utilities, construction 
and maintenance of production facili- 
ties, defense housing facilities and 
military and naval establishments; 
material for roofing, plumbing, heat- 
ing and electrical repair services; 
waste and scrap, raw materials, semi- 
manufactured goods and finished 
products, “including farm products 
and foods, except for the transporta- 
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tion of commodities to the ultimate 
consumer.” 

F. “On farm tractors or other farm 
implements, other than automobiles 
or trucks, for the operation of which 
rubber tires, casings or tubes are es- 
sential.” 

G. “On industrial mining and con- 
struction equipment, other than au- 
tomobiles or trucks, for the opera- 
tion of which rubber tires, casings 
or tubes are essential.” 

The office of production manage- 
ment may take steps to institute even 
more drastic curbs on rubber con- 
sumption, if it is found necessary, 
but on the other hand, if the rate of 
consumption is small, restrictions may 
be eased to some extent. Replace- 
ment tire sales have been running at 
the rate of about four million tires 
monthly. Stocks of tires on hand 
total about eight million, but these 
will be rationed among a relatively 
small number of consumers perform- 
ing the essential services indicated 
above. 

The situation is expected to be 
clarified after the restrictions have 
been in operation for a month or so 
and the extent of tire demands is 
known. 





CONTROL BURLAP STOCKS. 


The office of production manage- 
ment took over full control of burlap 
supplies, December 22, completely 
cutting off peacetime uses except for 
agriculture and chemicals, and or- 
dering that two-thirds of current and 
future imports be set aside in a gov- 
ernment stock-pile. 

The regulations set up a system of 
quotas for importers and bag manu- 
facturers. 

Both industry and agriculture were 
warned against the slashing or mu- 
tilation of bags in opening them, as a 
conservation measure. The saving 
and return of used bags is urged for 
the same purpose. 





DELAWARE LIFTS BAN. 


The state of Delaware has re- 
scinded its quarantine on peach nurs- 
ery stock which was imposed in 1939 
because of the X-disease or red virosis 
of peach. Delaware has also adopted 
the principle of reciprocity with other 
states. The requirement remains that 
either nurseries file duplicate certifi- 
cates with the Delaware authorities 
or other states supply lists of their 
certified nurseries to the Delaware 
authorities. 
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Nebraska Meeting and Short Course 


The Nebraska Association of Nurs- 
erymen held its annual meeting Janu- 
ary 9 at the Capital hotel, Lincoln, 
and its annual short course the follow- 
ing day at the plant industry building 
on the college of agriculture campus. 
About twenty-five were in attendance, 
besides a few visitors from other states 
who came up from the Kansas City 
meeting. 

An informal meeting was held on 
the evening of January 8 to discuss 
topics of current interest. 

The business meeting of the associ- 
ation was held on the morning of 
January 9, when officers were elected 
as follows: President, O. L. Erickson, 
Kearney; vice-president, Jennings N. 
Haggerty, Lincoln; secretary-treasurer, 
Harvey Williams, Lincoln. 

The summer meeting was set for 
York, September 15, on the invitation 
of E. H. Smith, president of the 
Harrison Nursery Co. 

The committee on a recommended 
list of fruits was continued and met 
the following day to discuss with col- 
lege officials the list to be included in 
circulars sent out regarding the victory 
garden program. 

Ernest Reusch, Lincoln, received 
the members’ appreciation for the 
meeting arrangements and for his gift 
to the association of a gavel he made, 
the handle of apple wood and the 
head of birch. Robert E. Campbell, 
of Lincoln, received the members’ 
good wishes, as he will shortly be in 
the navy. 

At the afternoon session, Richard 
P. White, A. A. N. secretary, spoke 
at length on the nurserymen’s national 
interests, along the lines of his address 
at Kansas City. 

The nursery outlook for the com- 
ing year was the topic discussed by 
F. R. Kilner, editor of the American 
Nurseryman, who pointed out influ- 
ences which would sustain sales at 
least during the coming spring, though 
the matter of labor, supplies and 
equipment would need advance atten- 
tion in order that business might be 
handled properly. 

“The Cost of Growing and Plant- 
ing Nursery Stock” was the title of 
a paper read by Vernon Marshall, 
which will be published subsequently 
in this magazine. 


There followed an_ interesting 


period in which questions dropped in 
a box were answered by members. 
Among other points brought out was 
the shortage of seeds, especially of 
such items as Austrian pine, Scotch 
pine, Mugho pine and Norway spruce, 
according to W. J. Smart, Dundee, IIl. 
Fruit tree seeds in adequate supply 
were being grown in this country, 
according to Don Moffett, Shenan- 
doah, Ia. 

Resolutions were adopted to sup- 
port the national victory garden pro- 
gram and also in favor of the Bank- 
head amendment to the price-control 
bill before Congress. 

At a dinner in the evening, a good 
representation from the staff of the 
state college of agriculture swelled the 
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attendance. Present were Chancellor 
Boucher, Dean Burr, and Extension 
Director H. W. Brokaw, in particular. 
A short talk on the national victory 
garden program was given by Richard 
P. White, but other remarks were 
suspended to listen to the radio broad- 
cast of the Louis-Baer fight. Interest- 
ing motion-picture films, chiefly of 
flowers and plants, were later shown 
by Jennings Haggerty. 

The following day, the short course 
opened at the plant industry building 
of the college of agriculture with a 
talk on “Agriculture Economics and 
Possible Changes as a Result of Our 
Present Conflict,” by Dr. H. C. 
Filley, who pointed out the varying 
fortunes of the farmer, particularly 


in Nebraska, in the past three decades 
and concluded with his fear of price 
inflation if commodities are regulated 
without similar control of wages. 

Tree-planting programs of the past 
in Nebraska were traced by E. G. 
Maxwell, extension forester. The 
greatest planting period occurred, he 
said, in the years 1875 to 1880, when 
vast numbers were set out. After the 
Clarke-McNary act was passed in 
1924, tree plantings under that law 
rose from 34,000 in 1926 to 1,660,000 
in 1937, declining to 911,000 in 1941. 
He hoped for more planting under the 
$15 allowance of the agricultural ad- 
justment administration. Planting al- 
lowance is $7.50 per acre, and in the 
subsequent three years a $3 annual 
allowance for maintenance is avail- 
able. He reported that such planting 
in Nebraska had been exceeded in 
amount only by states of Georgia and 
South Dakota. 

The future of the fruit industry was 
discussed by Dr. C. C. Wiggins, after 
he had traced the decline in apple tree 
planting from 3,905,000 trees in 1910 
to as low as 315,660 in 1940. Produc- 
tion had fallen also, but the rate per 
tree had been larger, so that produc- 
tion annually of 2,260,000 bushels in 
the years 1910 to 1914 compared with 
the annual rate of 519,000 bushels 
in the years 1935 to 1939. Other 
fruits were planted in similarly re- 
duced numbers in Nebraska in the 
past few decades. One reason is the 
specialization of farmers and a further 
reason is the ability to buy cheaply the 
fresh products as well as the canned, 
whereas they were not so readily avail- 
able in earlier years. 

The state victory garden program 
was discussed by E. H. Hoppert, ex- 
tension horticulturist. He read the 
text of a circular which will be sent 
out over the state shortly, and sugges- 
tions for additions to and improve- 
ment in the circular were discussed 
over the luncheon period by him with 
the committee on fruit lists of the 
state association. 

In the afternoon R. E. Baker gave 
a short lecture on the application of 
colchicine to plant breeding, with a 
few illustrations by means of slides 

Then followed a lawn and grass 
clinic ably conducted by Dr. F. D. 
Keim, head of the agronomy depart- 
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ment of the college of agriculture, with 
the assistance of Dr. M. W. Felton, 
plant pathologist; Prof. M. D. Wel- 
don, soil chemist; John Peterson, 
greenkeeper at Pioneer park, Lincoln, 
and Orville Belknap, greenkeeper at 
the country club, Lincoln. A list of 
questions had been prepared, and they 
were discussed one by one, many in- 
teresting comments coming out, not 
only as regards park and golf course 
turf, but also the building and main- 
tenance of home lawns. 


A. A, N. Chapter Meets. 


A. A. N. members met in a short 
session to reélect officers, who are: 
President, C. R. Speidell; vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest Reusch; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harvey Williams. Lloyd Moffet 
is delegate to the convention and 
Henry Stuhr is alternate. 





PLAN A. A. N. CONVENTION. 


The day before the Western Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen opened its 
convention at Kansas City, Edwin J. 
Stark, president, and Richard P. 
White, executive secretary, of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, met with local nurserymen who 
are to head committees to prepare 
for the national convention at Kansas 
City, July 21 to 24. 

The various problems of nursery- 
men in the emergency period afford 
ample topics for interesting discus- 
sions. The program will also include 
two or three speakers of foremost na- 
tional prominence, but announce- 
ment will be deferred until definite 
assurance can be had that their duties 
will not prevent appearance before 
the convention. Panel discussions 
will be arranged for group meetings 
of landscape men, fruit tree growers, 
etc. 

For entertainment there is planned 
a Santa Fe Trail room, which is ex- 
pected to be a worthy successor to 
the “Dude Ranch” and the “Storage 
Cellar,” etc. This will be open the 
first two evenings of the convention 
and again after the banquet, for 
those who wish to dance at night. 
The remaining evening will be spent 
at the Chandler nursery, which will 
provide a barbecue for the refresh- 
ment of guests after they have made 
a motor tour of the city parks in the 
afternoon. There will be a party for 
teen-age young folks one afternoon. 
The Women’s Auxiliary will provide 
a program for the group. 


The general committee in charge of 
arrangements is composed of Charles 
W. Williams, chairman; George 
Chandler, and Harold S. Crawford. 

The chairmen of individual com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Transportation—Tom Stryker, park de- 


partment, Kansas City. 
Entertainment—Edwin Chandler, Kansas 


ty. 

Publicity—John Pinney, Ottawa, Kan. 

Exhibits—George Chandler, Kansas 
City. 

Registration—Ross Minnich, Overland 
Park, Kan. 

Decorations—Kenneth Haysler, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Ask Me (Reception)—Lawrence Wil- 
son, Kansas City. 

Hostesses—Mrs. C. A. Chandler and 
Mrs. Charles Williams, Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Chet Marshall, Arlington, Neb. 

Junior host and hostess—Mr. and Mrs. 
Everet Asjes, Kansas City. 

In addition to the local committees 
is one to secure the underwriting 
budget by A. A. N. members in the 
states of region 4. The members are 
Harley J. Deems, Charles City, Ia.; 
Bj. Loss, Lake City, Minn.; E. C. 
Hilborn, Valley City, N. D.; Henry 
N. Dybvig, Colton, S$. D.; Lloyd 





HARVEY S. WILLIAMS. 


Just elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Nebraska Association of Nurserymen for 
the third time, following a term as vice- 
president and then as president, Harvey S. 
Williams is well considered one of the 
stalwarts of the organization. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska chap- 
ter of the A. A. N. 

He was born in 1896 on a fruit farm 
at Council Bluffs, Ia., the grandson of a 
pioneer nurseryman and fruit grower. He 
moved to Lincoln when his father joined 
the staff of the horticultural department 
of the Nebraska college of agriculture. 
After attendance at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, he served as an army officer in 
the first World war. Subsequently he and 
his brother were associated with their fa- 
ther, L. O. Williams, who had estab- 
lished a nursery at Lincoln in 1905. Since 
1930 Harvey S. Williams has been the 
sole proprietor of the Williams Nurseries, 
doing a retail nursery and landscape busi- 
ness. He is married and has one daughter. 
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Moffet, Fremont, Neb.; Joseph Houli- 
han, St. Louis, Mo.; William Griesa, 
Lawrence, Kan., and Scott Wilmore, 
Denver, Colo. 

William J. Smart has again proved 
his ability as an A. A. N. transporta- 
tion chairman by arranging a special 
train from Chicago to Kansas City, 
leaving Sunday evening, July 19. The 
train will be what is generally re- 
garded as the finest in equipment in 
the country, the Santa Fe Super 
Chief. Because that is an off day on 
its regular run, the exceptional equip- 
ment of that flyer will be available 
for nurserymen who will go to Kan- 
sas City by way of Chicago. 





A. A. N. DIRECTORS MEET. 


The midwinter meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen was held 
at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 11 and 12. Present were Edwin J. 
Stark, Louisiana, Mo., president; 
Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
vice-president; Arthur H. Hill, Dun- 
dee, Ill.; J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; John A. Armstrong, On- 
tario, Cal., and Richard P. White, 
Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary. 

Avery H. Steinmetz, Portland, 
Ore., was kept at home by the press 
of business, and Richard H. Jones, 
Nashville, Tenn., was in the hospital 
recovering from a wrenched knee. 

The committee went over thor- 
oughly the preparations for the con- 
vention in July and discussed the 
various problems the association 
members faced in consequence of the 
war. These were gone over briefly in 
the panel discussion on the first after- 
noon of the Illinois association meet- 


ing. 


PAUL STARK, of Stark Bros 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., now has added to his distinc- 
tions that of being a grandfather. 
Within the past year his son and two 
daughters all were married, and last 
week the son had an heir. 


HENRY B. CHASE, president of 
the Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala., 
enjoyed a brief vacation at his winter 
home, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., the 
latter part of December. He returned 
to his desk January 1, bringing with 
him for a brief visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Falt. Mr. Falt, formerly with 
the firm, is now an officer in the navy, 
stationed at Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


With the first attempt at planting 
his home grounds the owner usually 
asks the nurseryman for a specimen 
tree or shrub. Frequently he has some 
definite plant in mind and it is in- 
variably one of the conspicuous types, 
since it is striking accent of either 
form, flower or foliage character that 
has influenced his desire. The beauty 
appeal of a single plant used as a 
specimen is undeniable. It is right 
that people should use plants as 
specimens, and there are few prop- 
erties where several such plants can- 
not be used effectively. Unfortu- 
nately, there are not many people 
who know how to use them properly, 
and when misused they eventually 
detract rather than add to the useful- 
ness and attractiveness of a scheme. 

The average person makes the mis- 
take of spotting a specimen in the 
center of the front lawn. There are 
plenty of nursery salesmen who for 
one reason or another have encour- 
aged the selection of this position, 
yet it is the worst possible place for 
the location of a plant or feature. 
There is no better way to spoil a 
good lawn or to place a plant so that 
it shows to least advantage than to 
locate such a specimen or feature in 
the center. Yet this common error is 
quite understandable. The human 
eye instinctively senses the center 
of any open area, and more definitely 
is this the case when the area is 
bounded by obvious lines such as 
those made by walks, fences or bor- 
ders of shrubbery. Such a placement 
is elementary. A child given a sheet 
of writing paper and a colored disk 
and told to place the disk on the 
paper in the position that looks best 
to him will usually locate it in the 
center, as in A, figure 11. The genius 
places it near one corner, as in B. If 


By Joseph P. Porter 


X. FRONT YARDS. 


Their Planting. Part 6. 


Tenth of a series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
landscape architecture to the 
property of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, by the professor of land- 
scape design in the department 
of horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, continues discussion of 
the treatment of the public unit 
area, or front yard, as to shrub 
planting for various purposes. 





shown and allowed to choose between 
A and B the inexperienced person 
will usually select B. This indicates 
that without help the average indi- 
vidual has difficulty with design, but 
that this same person is relatively 
capable of selecting the better of two 
designs when they can be compared. 

Many plantsmen and partially 
trained designers find it difficult to 





a) See 
bd ae 
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Figure (1. 





























locate specimen trees, free-standing 
groups of shrubs and simple features 
such as birdbaths, all of which are 
frequently set upon the lawn. To 
solve this problem one must remem- 
ber that it is largely a question of 
balance—not any balance, but the 
best balance, for balance has various 
degrees of interest. This is easily 
illustrated if one compares and ana- 
lyzes diagrams A and B. Both A and 
B are in balance, but B is more in- 
teresting. Why? The open areas in 


A are equal in extent both above and 
below the dark circle and upon its 
right and left, and the circle is in the 
center. In B, the larger open area 
on the right balances the smaller 
open area together with the circle on 
the left. This type of balance is 
called occult, meaning mysterious, 
not easily comprehended. It holds 
interest infinitely longer than does 
the crude geometrical balance illus- 
trated in A. All specimens should be 
in occult balance (1) with the void 
or open spaces that surround them, 
(2) with other near-by masses of 
plant material, architecture or feature 
(see illustration 40). 

Diagrams C, D and E, in figure 
12, represent a section of a small 
property front yard. Examine each 
and compare the effect resulting from 
the varying placement of the specimen 
plant marked S. Do we agree that 
D and E show better placement than 
C and therefore better taste? If you 
answer in the affirmative, then try 
these questions. (1) Which is bet- 
ter, D or E? (2) Why? (3) In E, 
which type of specimen plant would 
probably be better; a low, dense, 
shrublike plant or a higher-branched 
small tree? (4) Why? (5) In D, 
which type of plant would be best? 
Answers will be found at the end of 
this article. 

If, in addition to good balance, the 
specimen also bears some obvious re- 
lation to either building or plant 
group the effect is further justified 
and enhanced. This tip comes to us 
from nature. Many of you will have 
observed how nature reseeds shrubs 
and trees over a formerly cultivated 
field, how the young trees grow thick- 
est close to the woodland edge and 
especially how the first new growth 
develops rapidly in any protected bay 
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or indentation of the forest edge 
where wind eddies and drops the 
seeds. You have seen how from these 
sections the younger plants appear 
first in masses, then in scattered groups 
of fives and threes and finally as single 
plants gradually thinning out toward 
the open area. If you have observed 
this phenomena you will instinctively 
place a specimen so that it stands in 
close association to other masses of 
plants (see illustration 41). The 
specimen plant or a free-standing 
group of shrubs should in all informal 
design show this relationship. The 
best effects, however, are secured 
when the plant or group is used in 
connection with a bay and promon- 
tory occurring in the border as in 
diagram F, figure 13. Two positions 
that are superior to others are shown 
in diagrams G and H of figure 13. 
Both are good and neither can be 
considered better unless other sur- 


Many designers seem to think that 
all specimen plants must differ in re- 
spect to species, form, color and tex- 
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near-by borders. Position alone is 
often sufficient to afford all the con- 
trast and interest required, and the 
effect of the whole yard is often 
greatly improved if the material is 
repeated or at least echoed in some- 
what similar plants located in close 
proximity. This may show in dia- 
gram J of figure 14 where evergreens 
are used as an example, or in K where 
small trees are suggested. Harmony 
of size, form, color and texture is 
often more desirable than contrast in 
free-standing specimen plants. Clever 
repetition always adds to the effec- 
tiveness of the whole (refer again to 
illustration 41). 

If specimen plants are used in front 
yard developments the designer 
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ture from all other plants in the vicin- 
ity. This is a serious error. Plants 
become conspicuous as specimens and 
therefore accent in nature due pri- 
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rounding materials or utilization of 
the area affects the situation. Occa- 
sionally plants may be used in both 
places as shown in diagram I, figure 
14. When this is done the specimens 
should be of different species and 
different types. For example, plant 1 
may be a deciduous shrub and plant 
2 an evergreen shrub, or plant 1 may 
be a shrub type with 2 a small tree. 
A pair of similar plants so close to- 
gether rarely look well unless the 
same material is also repeated in the 
border back of them. 


marily to position. Any free-stand- 
ing plant automatically becomes a 
specimen even when it is repeated in 


should never repeat the same arrange- 
ment on both sides of the property. 
This is true in relatively formal situa- 
tions. Certainly one side must bal- 
ance the other, but the nature of the 
balance should be occult and not 
geometrical. This mistake could not 
be made on properties where the en- 
trance door, garage, walk or drive, 
or some other positive influence, 
makes the two sides of the property 
different in their fundamental de- 
sign. 

Two other common placements for 
matched pairs of specimen plants are 
shown in diagrams L and M of figure 
15. I have never seen either of these 
uses of plants look well or add to the 
esthetic value of a property except 
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under one condition, which will be 
described later. In both situations such 
plantings appear spotty, attract too 
much attention to themselves and re- 
strict and limit the view to the door- 
way. They invariably overgrow their 
space and look grossly out of place. 
Contrast the simplicity of N with L 
and M in figure 15. If you have the 
least cause to doubt these statements, 
please turn to page 9 of the Decem- 
ber 15 issue and take one look at the 
top illustration. That picture speaks 
infinitely louder than words and 
should have been used in this ar- 
ticle. 

The one exception that may excuse 
or justify the use of such plants is the 
existence of a flight of steps in con- 
nection with a steep bank, a basal 
terrace or wall. Note that I said a 
flight of steps and a wall or bank. It 
takes at least three or more steps and 
then the bank must be planted in low 
shrubs or ground cover or the wall 
decorated with vines or arching 
shrubs as in diagram O, figure 16. 
When this is done, the specimens 
located on either side of the steps are 
an integral part of the bank or wall 
planting, merely affording an accent- 
ing lift at the point where the steps 
cut through. In this connection they 
may look well and be desirable. 

Oh, yes, as with all dogmatic rules 
of landscape, there may be a rare ex- 
ception to this one, but it can be 
handled only by an advanced de- 
signer and it fits only an informal and 
occult balanced treatment. It is dif- 
ficult to describe, but it is suggested 
in diagrams P and Q in figure 16. 
Such an arrangement always seems 
to require the use of a tree and pref- 
erably one that appears to have been 
existing. At least, it should look ma- 
ture. Sometimes an entrance walk 
may be planned to curve and come 
close to an existing tree and then a 
fine shrub may be located on the op- 
posite side to afford balance. This 
adds great charm when well done. 
On a little job that came my way I 
found my client all ready to dynamite 
a large glacial boulder that projected 
from his front lawn near the spot 
where the driveway had to enter. 
Fortunately, I was in time to stop 
proceedings and “that damn rock” 
became the keynote for the whole 
front treatment and the gateway to 
his house. The solution is shown in 
diagram Q. The rock with the added 
dogwood and laurel formed a speci- 
men composition that was most pleas- 
ing. Note its relationship to the 
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Illustration 40.—Good use of Picea pungens as a specimen accent plant. A specimen 
need not be free-standing if its form and color are in sufficient contrast. Note here the 
occult balance between the spruce, dark junipers and boxwood in the left foreground 

Illustration 41.—Nature affords the plantsman many clues. Here the free-standing 
specimen juniper in its base of low myrica produces a splendid composition. 

Illustration 42.—Isolation makes any plant a specimen and gives it accent. The more 
neutral, low-spreading types, such as this Taxus cuspidata, should be used more. 
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plantings across the drive both in 
species of plants and their position. 
Need I also add here that any and 
all plantings made at the entrances of 
driveways must never obscure ade- 
quate views of pedestrians and high- 
way traffic? 

Go ahead with specimen plantings 
(see illustration 42). Use them more 
generously than you have used them 
in the past, but plan their interrela- 
tionship with the rest of the land- 
scape scheme thoughtfully. 





Answers: Both D and E are su- 
perior to C since they afford (a) bet- 
ter lawn proportions, (b) better re- 
lationship to other mass, (c) less 
direct competition with the house 
effect. 

(1) Situation E is usually better 
than D in spite of the better appear- 
ance of D on the plan. 

(2) The relationship in D and E 
of the specimen to the lawn and 
shrub border can be equally good. 
However, in D, the specimen does 
not relate to the house. In fact, be- 
ing located close to the front corner, 
it would more likely become a slightly 
distracting note. In E, the specimen 
builds up interest toward the house 
and because of its proximity relates 
both to the architecture and the basal 
plantings. 

(3) The small tree type. 

(4) While a shrub type would be 
interesting it will silhouette against 
the shrub border and house corner 
planting and lose some of its value as 
a specimen. In a somewhat restricted 
situation, it might appear crowded 
and the turf areas back of it narrow. 
The small tree gives the full value 
of a specimen without reduction of 
lawn area. On the contrary, to see 
the lawn extending back beneath its 
branches tends to give the impression 
of greater extent. The tree type 


stands above the shrub border and 
corner planting, affording superior 
contrast and more pleasing skyline, 
and builds up better to the height of 
the house corner and the mass of the 
building as a whole. 

(5) A shrub type. This will in- 
tensify the effect of the bay and relate 
better to the border planting (see 
illustration 42). 





ROADSIDE STORE. 


Endeavoring to keep pace with the 
changing conditions of the nursery 
business, the Harrison Nursery Co., 
York, Neb., has just completed a 
roadside store, which is located at the 
junction of two main paved highways 
about a mile north of the city. Hun- 
dreds of cars pass each day, and 
whether sales are light or heavy, the 
firm considers the improvement a 
good advertisement. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the building 
just completed. 

“On the S-acre tract,” states E. H. 
Smith, president of the company, 
“we expect to have samples of every- 
thing we grow in the nursery. Beds 
of flowers have been carefully ar- 
ranged, which will attract the atten- 
tion of those passing. We have used 
buffalo grass between the beds, 
around the building and in front as 
far as the highway. In our climatic 
conditions we are confident that it 
will prove more satisfactory than 
bluegrass.” 

The Harrison Nursery Co. is one 
of the pioneers in the west, having 
been established in 1887, and now 
occupies 500 acres. The business 
was established by W. A. and H. S. 
Harrison, the two sons of the Rev. 
C. S. Harrison, who was a familiar 
figure at nurserymen’s conventions 
until his death in 1919. When in- 
creased demands made necessary en- 

















Roadside Store Recently Erected by Nebraska Nursery. 
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largement of operations, the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1910, and 
E. H. Smith was elected one of the 
directors at that time. Also elected 
director then was E. E. Mason, who 
had entered the firm’s employ in 
1902 and who has been responsible 
for production of quality stock. A 
younger member of the board is 
A. Williamsen, who joined the firm 
in 1918, after graduating from York 
College and completing his landscape 
work at Lincoln. All three are 
Nebraska men. 





YOUR WARTIME JOB. 


His part in the wartime community 
was pointed out to the nurseryman 
in the Christmas message sent to 
the trade by the J. Horace McFarland 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., in these two 
clear paragraphs: 

“The ominous words in the press 
at the present time are indeed dis- 
turbing. It would seem that the 
whole world is in turmoil. We are 
besieged on every side by a spirit of 
unrest and confusion. This spirit is 
naturally reflected in our everyday 
life, and the fast pace at which we 
live only adds to the nervous tension. 
To counteract this state of affairs it 
is only natural that we should need 
some diversion—some all-engrossing 
interest or hobby. It is an interesting 
observation of human nature that in 
a time of crisis we need some stabiliz- 
ing force. All this might seem like 
the beginning of a sermon, but it 
really isn't. We are merely anxious 
to point out to you that you have a 
great opportunity to develop one 
source of stabilization. 

“Surely, no group of businessmen 
in America has a clearer notion of 
one of the nation’s most popular 
hobbies. It is not too much to say 
that gardening holds just such a place 
in American life. For generations the 
poets and philosophers have been 
telling us of the great solace and 
pleasure that come from working 
with the soil. Is it not your job to 
encourage an even greater develop- 
ment of this great hobby—garden- 
ing? You have the raw materials, 
the plants, the seeds, the tools and 
the gadgets that are required in gar- 
dening. The only remaining job is 
to advertise what you have—to fur- 
ther expand the program of educat- 
ing the public. After all, that is one 
of the prime reasons for advertising. 
It is this thought that we pass on to 
you this holiday season of 1941.” 
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Ohio Convention at Cineinnati 


The thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
got under way with a get-together, 
Tuesday evening, January 6, at Cin- 
cinnati. A cocktail party, the Cincin- 
nati Landscape Association acting as 
host, was followed by a delightful 
dinner and excellent entertainment at 
Caproni’s restaurant. 

The convention was formally called 
together at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Wednesday morning, by Vice- 
president John D. Siebenthaler. The 
address of welcome was given by Hon. 
James Garfield Stewart, mayor of Cin- 
cinnati. His inspiring address was re- 
sponded to by Harry S. Day, Fremont, 
O., who discussed briefly the nature 
and development of the nursery in- 
dustry in Ohio and the activities of 
the association, especially its part in 
securing the recent nursery license 
law. 

After the roll call, to which twenty- 
three firms responded, reports of offi- 
cers and committee chairmen were 
presented. Howard Scarff reported on 
camouflage activities. He urged nurs- 
erymen to present the army with plans 
and lists of materials useful in camou- 
flage development of defense plants. 
Mr. Scarff is a member of the camou- 
flage development committee of the 
A. A. N. William Flemer, C. O. 
Siebenthaler, Chet G. Marshall and 
Henry B. Chase are other members 
of this committee. 

C. O. Siebenthaler reported on the 
activities of the legislative committee 
during the year and mentioned par- 
ticularly its appeal to the state emer- 
gency board for funds for biological 
control of the Japanese beetle, which 
were granted, and the amendment to 
the plant pest law. These amend- 
ments consisted mostly of technicali- 
ties. Collection of refunds from the 
unemployment compensation bureau 
has been nearly completed. 

At the afternoon session, John W. 
Barringer, head of nursery inspection 
service, reviewed “Plant Pest Control 
Procedures During 1941.” His re- 
marks concerned the present status of 
the plant pest law and Japanese beetle 
control in Ohio. During 1941 there 
was an increase of seventy in nursery 
licenses granted, but a decrease of 
twenty-four in dealers’ licenses. 

The Japanese beetle control pro- 


gram embraced certification of regu- 
lated produce, beetle trapping and soil 
treating. Turf treating embraced the 
coverage of about 1,000 individual 
parcels of real estate, comprising 154.1 
acres. About 500 pounds of chemical 
per acre was the rate of application. 
Approach of winter necessitated post- 
ponement, until next spring, of treat- 
ment of about forty-five additional 
acres. Arsenate of lead for this par- 
ticular operation has been purchased 
and placed in storage. 

Results of extensive beetle trapping, 





JOHN D. SIEBENTHALER. 


Born July 26, 1898, at 3001 Catalpa 
drive, Dayton, O., John D. Siebenthaler 
has never moved from that location and 
today carries on the propagation and pro- 
duction in the nursery business which his 
father established in 1868, being secre- 
tary of the Siebenthaler Co. The expert- 
ness he has developed in his inherited 
profession is well recognized in the trade. 

After attending Ohio State University, 
at Columbus, and Wittenberg College, at 
Springfield, he served four months in the 
infantry in the first World war. He was 
married November 25, 1920, to Helen 
Elizabeth Coy, and has three children: 
James C., 20, now attending Ohio State 
University; Betty Anne, soon to be 19, 
attending Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., and John Robert, 17, high school 
senior. 

In addition to being active in the af- 
fairs of the Ohio Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion, he is a member of American Legion 
Post 89, Horace A. Irvin Lodge F.& A.M. 
641, Scottish Rite, Antioch Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S., National Exchange Club, 
American Rose Society, Dayton Rose Club, 
Cannibal Club, Kingfisher Club and Izaak 
Walton League and past president of Day- 
ton Club. 

Besides a mild game of poker, his 
hobbies include fishing and raising pheas- 
ants. 





by the federal government, over the 
western two-thirds portion of the state 
were quite encouraging. On the 
whole, few beetles were thus discov- 
ered where they were not previously 
known to exist. It seems quite prob- 
able that there will be no extension 
of the federal Japanese beetle quar- 
antine in Ohio during 1942. Cer: 
tainly, continued turf treating seems 
feasible pending possible availability 
of other better suppressive methods 
now under investigation at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station. 

“New Developments in Chemical 
Warfare on Insects and Plant Pests” 
was the subject discussed by Phelps 
Vogelsang, of the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. Much of his discus- 
sion was devoted to the use of Dowax. 
The use of this material reduces the 
transpiration rate of trees and aids re- 
covery after transplanting. It may 
also be used as an aid to summer 
planting, successful storage and ship- 
ping of hardwood cuttings, and pos- 
sibly with the inclusion of such mate- 
rials as copper oleate, it would be 
effective in borer control. 

Dr. George S. Langford, entomol- 
ogist, University of Maryland, ad- 
dressed the group on “Milky White 
Disease of Japanese Beetle.” With 
the aid of slides, he presented a com- 
prehensive review of the description 
and life history of the Japanese beetle 
as well as the methods used in Mary- 
land to combat this pest. Among the 
methods used in Maryland are trap- 
ping, spraying, dusting, soil treatment, 
crop rotation, selection of resistant 
plant types and biological control. 
The biological control method at pres- 
ent looks promising. The different 
methods of control vary in their cost 
per acre. Cost of the milky white dis- 
ease control program is about $2.50 
per acre. An interesting statement 
made was the fact that 275 tons of 
Japanese beetles were caught in the 
150,000 traps scattered throughout 
Maryland last year. 

“Ye Olde Time Dinner,” followed 
by enjoyable entertainment, was as 
popular as ever and surely it has be- 
come established as a yearly affair. 
Ninety-eight attended the dinner. 

The Thursday morning session 
opened with one of the most inspiring 
sessions of the entire program. Wil- 
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lard Crain, past president of the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, ably discussed “What a Trade 
Organization Can Do for Its Mem- 
bers.” The outstanding problem fac- 
ing the ornamental horticultural pro- 
fession today is that of convincing 
the public that our product has a 
necessary place in the present-day 
world as a morale builder. Flowers 
and other ornamental plants have had 
an essential place in the development 
of our civilization and will continue 
to be held in high esteem. 

Possibilities within trade associations 
were discussed under the headings of 
production, protection and promo- 
tion. Frequent reference was made 
to past activities of the F. T. D. Asso- 
ciation. The activities of a trade 
association in production consist of 
procedures for opening new markets, 
education of members in production 
problems, establishment of business 
ethics, education in business methods 
such as markup, etc., understanding 
of the importance of production costs 
as a basis for prices and the sponsoring 
of a publication giving information on 
world markets. 

In the field of protection a trade 
association functions as legal counsel 
and in securing necessary legislation. 
In an association there is weight not 
enjoyed by an individual. Promotional 
activities of a trade association con- 
sist of national advertising backed by 
service to the customer. National ad- 
vertising opens the way for much free 
publicity and a means of public edu- 
cation. Group efforts bring about 
major results because of the codpera- 
tive action of individual members 
working for the good of the profession 
and hiding no secrets. 

Louis Ginocchio spoke on “Pro- 
posed Legislation in the Interest of 
Ohio Nurserymen and Landscape 
Contractors.” This discussion dealt 
with the development of mechanics 
lien law legislation in Ohio. He dis- 
cussed its nature and specifications, 
indicating that at present in Ohio 
there was no coverage of landscape 
work and plant materials. Lien laws 
in New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma 
and Michigan have in recent years 
been amended to cover the nursery 
and landscape fields. The speaker 
urged that machinery be set up at this 
time to develop the proposed amend- 
ment to the Ohio law. 

Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 


discussed some of the recent activities 
of this organization, enlarging on 
some of the remarks made by Richard 
P. White, A. A. N. secretary, in a 
statement read to the association. The 
protective concealment program of the 
army should consume large quantities 
of plant materials. The funds allo- 
cated for this work will at first be 
spent on camouflage work within the 
areas 300 miles inward from the 
coasts. Mr. LaBar was optimistic con- 
cerning the future outlook for the in- 
dustry. Times will be trying, sup- 
plies will be short, sacrifices will of 
necessity have to be made, but the 
industry should proceed along as 
nearly normal lines as possible. 

The officers elected for 1942 were: 
President, John D. Siebenthaler; vice- 
president, Melvin Wyant; secretary- 
treasurer, Roger Champion. Members 
of the executive committee elected 
were: Peter Cassinelli, ex-officio; Louis 
Bookwalter, Ed Jenkins and Joseph 
Martin. Walter Burwell and C. A. 
Wade carry over from the preceding 
election. 

At the luncheon meeting of the 
Ohio chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, the officers 
elected were the same as for the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association. Delegates 
elected to the A. A. N. meeting at 
Kansas City next July are John 
Siebenthaler, D. B. Cole and George 
Kern. Hold-over delegates are Peter 
Cassinelli and Ed Jenkins. Alternates 
are Melvin Wyant, Parker Leonard, 
Louis Bookwalter, Ned Ramsey and 
Royce Pickett. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a discussion of “Modern Gardens” by 
Prof. M. E. Bottomley, professor of 
landscape architecture, University of 
Cincinnati. The discussion was ac- 
companied by slides showing the 
speaker's conception of what consti- 
tutes a modern garden. This concep- 
tion is difficult to describe. It may be 
said to be a formalized elevation on 
an informal plan. It contains more 
trimmed hedges, possibly double 
hedges, curved hedges and free stand- 
ing hedges. It is characterized by sim- 
plicity, neatness and definite style, all 
with the present basic principles of 
good design. 

The final educational session was 
devoted to a panel discussion of “Im- 
proved Landscape Practices,” with 
W. A. Natorp presiding. Walter 
Hillenmeyer, Jr., opened the session 
with a discussion of “Approach, Sell- 
ing and Carrying Out the Work in 
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Small Landscape Contracts.” Relative 
to methods of approach Mr. Hillen- 
meyer stressed the importance of 
friendly contacts, such as attendance 
at service clubs and athletic events. 
Dodge reports of the building trade 
are utilized. Catalogues and form let- 
ters are employed as a means of ap- 
proach. Contacts with architects and 
builders are maintained. Call cards, 
giving essential information such as 
type of business, etc., are useful. An 
attempt is made to get the first house 
on a new street and also the second, 
where an entirely new plan is exe- 
cuted. Closing of the contract is done 
with both man and wife present if 
possible. If the job is too small for a 
foreman to be employed on the job, the 
planting plan is staked out with sec- 
tions of cypress lath. Every job is 
checked, regardless of how small. A 
satisfied customer may be the best 
approach to another new customer. 

George Siebenthaler followed, with 
his remarks pertaining to “Design, 
Plants and Cost Charges for Plant- 
ing.” In the field of design, Mr. 
Siebenthaler mentioned the demand 
for something new, such as the trend 
or interest in modern gardens. Re- 
gardless of the nature of development, 
the fundamental principles of design 
should be followed. Plant materials 
are of two kinds, structural and deco- 
rative. Characteristics of these two 
types of plants were discussed, with 
the resulting conclusion that many 
more structural than decorative plants 
should be used in landscape designs. 
The actual cost of planting is an elu- 
sive figure. Roughly, the cost of plant- 
ing is about forty per cent of the cost 
of the plants. 

Since Richard H. Jones, Nashville, 
Tenn., was unable to be present, D. B. 
Cole was the final panel speaker, de- 
voting his remarks to “Wholesalers” 
Experience with Landscape Orders.” 
Mr. Cole stressed the importance of 
nurserymen’s studying the demands of 
the landscape architect and attempts 
to produce what is believed will be in 
demand. On the other hand, the land- 
scape architect can aid in the codper- 
ative movement by informing the 
nurseryman of his demands as far in 
advance as possible and through the 
standardization of specifications. 

At the final business session, Indian 
Lake was recommended as the location 
for the summer meeting. The thirty- 
sixth annual convention will be held 
at Columbus in January, 1943. 

L. C. C, 
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is sure to follow. 














Grafts 
Grafts 


shown, 50c per copy. 





Maidenhair Tree ................ x 8to 10 ins. 
Chinese Juniper .............. . © 8to 10 ins. 
Chinese Juniper ................ o 10 to 12 ins. 
Keteleer Juniper ................ Grafts 
Pfitzer Tuniper .................... xx 6to 8 ins. 
Pfitzer Juniper .................... xx 8to 10 ins, 
Pfitzer Juniper .................... xx 12 to 15 ins. 
OS xx 15 to 18 ins. 
Hill Golden Pfitzer Juniper Grafts 


Hill Golden Pfitzer Juniper xx 6to 8 ins. 
Hill Golden Pfitzer Juniper xx 12 to 15 ins. 


Grafts 
Grafts 
Gratts 
Grafts 
8 to 10 ins. 
4to Gins. 
6to 8 ins. 
y 8 to 10 ins. 
Waukegan Juniper ............ x 6to 8ins. 
Japanese Juniper ................ Grafts 
Hill Japanese Juniper........ Grafts 
Harbor Juniper............ x 6to 8ins. 
Von Ehron Juniper............ Grafts 
Von Ehron Juniper............ xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Chandler’s Silver Juniper. Grafts 
Silver Glow Juniper............ Grafts 
Meyer Juniper .................. Grafts 
Juniperus virginalis, dk. green Grafts 
ae o 6to 8 ins. 
ROE ERAISEERARREE SSS x 12 to 18 ins. 
Burk Redcedar .................. Grafts 
Cannart Redcedar .............. Grafts 
Cannart Redcedar .............. xx 18 to 24 ins. 
Silver Redcedar ................ Grafts 


Silver Redcedar wenpensennsees XX 15 to 18 ins. 


Hill Dundee Juniper.......... xx 12 to 18 ins. 


European Larch ................ o 6to 8ins. 
European Larch .............-.- xx 2to 3 ft. 

Japanese Spurge ................ x 6to 8ins. 
Japanese Spurge ................ x 8to 10ins. 


Each 
100 


$0.05 
06 
07 


15 


Per 
1000 


$0.04 
05 


-25 


LL xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Black Hill Spruce.............. xx 6to 8 ins. 
Black Hill Spruce.............. xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Black Hill Spruce.............. xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Norway Spruce .................. xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Norway Spruce .................. xx 12 to 15 ins. 
Picea excelsa argentea 
Rae xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Pyramidal Norway bnceinnci .xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Tigertail Spruce ................x 6to 8 ins. 
Colorado Spruce ..............-- xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Colorado Spruce ...............- xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Limber Pine ................-....- xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Hill Mugho Pine................ x 3to 4ins. 
Hill Mugho Pine................ xx 4to 6ins. 
Hill Mugho Pine............... xx 6x 6ins. 
SS Eee xx 10 to 12 ins. 
ES een xx 12 to 15 ins. 
OES xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Douglas Fir—Snowy 
la xx 8 to 10 ins. 


0 ES ee. xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Upright Japanese Yew........ x 6to 8 ins. 
Spreading Japanese Yew.... x 4to 6ins. 
Spreading Japanese Yew....xx 8 to 10 ins. 





Brown’s Yew .............----.-- xx 6to 8ins. 
Hill Pyramidal Yew............ x 4to 6ins. 
Hill Pyramidal Yew............ xx 8 to 10 ins. 
OND EEE x 4to 6ins. 
7 xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Taxus Media No. 1............ x 4to 6ins. 

Arborvite ........ xx 12 to 15 ins. 


American 

Hill Pyramidal Arborvite.. x 4to 6 ins. 
Hill Pyramidal Arborvitz..xx 10 to 12 ins. 
Hill Pyramidal Arborvitz..xx 18 to 24 ins. 
Ware Arborvite ................ xx 12 to 18 ins. 
Woodward Arborvite ...... x 4to 6ins. 
Woodward Arborvite ...... xx 10 to 12 ins. 


III scncentdicnngisicantaniilind x 4to 6ins. 
a caaal xx 8 to 10 ins. 
Secor: xx 10 to 12 ins. 


HILL EVERGREENS 
For Lining Out -:- 


Those of us who can remember back to 1917 will remember that the nurserymen who planted 
choice ornamental stock during that period were able to benefit from the peace-time planting boom 
which followed. Is there any reason to doubt that similar conditions will again prevail? Plant abun- 
dantly now of the better varieties of ornamental Evergreens and be ready for the planting demand which 


Each Per 
100 1000 
$0.14 $0.12 
10 09 
14 12 
16 15 
14 12 
av 15 
.20 
ee 
10 09 
14 13 
18 16 
12 ae 
.06 05 
17 15 
- fee 
17 15 
.20 18 
18 16 
.22 .20 
25 22% 
12 10 
084% 07% 
22 .20 
.22 -20 
12 -10 
.27 .25 
08 07 
18 16 
12 10 
15 14 
.09 07 
18 -16 
35 32% 
22 .20 
.09 .07 
.20 18 
.07 .06 
.20 17% 
25 .23 


D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS — LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


25 of the same variety and size at 100 rate; 250 at the 1000 rate. Each x indicates one transplanting; o indicates seedlings. 
Spring wholesale catalogue now ready for mailing. Dealer's descriptive catalogue, 60 color plates of Evergreens, no prices 
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F. A. Guernsey. 


F. A. Guernsey, founder of F. A. 
Guernsey & Co., Inc., owner of 
the Schoharie Nurseries, Schoharie, 
N. Y., died at his home December 27, 
after four months’ illness. 

Born June 12, 1864, on a farm in 
the town of Schoharie, he started by 
teaching in the district schools and 
finally in the old Schoharie Academy. 

December 20, 1891, he married 
Nellie Rockefeller. The couple had 
just observed their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 

Utilizing his spare time by selling 
trees for a western New York nurs- 
ery, Mr. Guernsey soon started his 
own nursery business, in 1889. The 
firm now operates 100 acres and is a 
member of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. Mr. Guernsey was 
active until recently and enthusiastic 
in his profession. Interested in new 
varieties, two years ago he introduced 
the Peru Red Spy apple. He tended 
his rose garden as a cherished pos- 
session. 

Mr. Guernsey's kind, cheerful 
generosity won him a host of friends. 
He served for many years on the 
governing board of the Community 
church, as well as on the board of 
education of the Schoharie Union 
Free school. He was a Mason. Dur- 
ing the first World war he headed 
the liberty loan drive in the town of 
Schoharie. 

Besides his primary interest in the 
nursery business, Mr. Guernsey was 
likewise active in commercial orchard- 
ing and real estate. He developed 
several pieces of property in Brook- 
lyn and St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
he maintained a winter home. 

Surviving, in addition to his 
widow, are two daughters, Marian 
Guernsey and Mrs. E. V. Vedder, 
Jr.; two sons, Ross Guernsey and H. 
Sherwood Guernsey, and two broth- 
ers, Ford Guernsey and Miles Guern- 
sey, all of Schoharie. 


Arie Van Kleef, Sr. 


Arie Van Kleef, Sr., 81, member 
of a family that has carried on propa- 
gation nursery work through four- 
teen generations, died December 27 
at his home, at Patchogue, N. Y. 

A native of Boskoop, Holland, Mr. 
Van Kleef went to Patchogue six- 





teen years ago. His eight sons 
followed in their father’s footsteps 
in the work. He and Mrs. Van Kleef 
recently celebrated their fifty-sixth 
wedding anniversary. 


Surviving are his widow and his 
eight sons, Arie, Jr., and William, 
both at Patchogue; Gerard, Babylon, 
L. I., Peter, Port Washington, L. L.; 
Marinus, Bridgewater, Conn.; John, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Jac and Cor- 


nelius, both in Denmark, as well as 





Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Guernsey. 


three daughters, Mrs. G. Ten Hove, 
Bellport, L. I., and Mrs. Gertrude 
Kemp and Mrs. Marie Scarlett, both 
of Patchogue. B. J. 


Oscar W. Crabbs. 


Oscar W. Crabbs, prominent figure 
in the beautification of parks and 
highways at Muncie, Ind., died De- 
cember 2 after an illness of more 
than three years. 


Mr. Crabbs was born at Dayton, 
O., but had lived nearly all his life 
at Muncie. In that community he 
was superintendent of city parks, 
Beech Grove cemetery, buildings and 
grounds at Ball State College, grounds 
at Ball Memorial hospital and gates, 
police and grandstands at the Muncie 
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grain and feed business for twelve 
years. When he became a landscape 
designer, he laid out the present road 
system of the city with plantings of 
trees and shrubs and several lagoons. 

He was 90 years old at his death 
and an editorial tribute to him ap- 
peared in a local newspaper in recog 
nition of the services he had per- 
formed. Burial was in Beech Grove 
cemetery. 


Mrs, Ethel M. Jarvis. 


Mrs. Ethel M. Jarvis, codperator 
with her daughter, Irene Jarvis, of 
the Boysenberry Plantation, Lapeer, 
Mich., died January 3 of a compound 
fracture of the skull. Mrs. Jarvis was 
born in 1878 on the farm on which 
she lived. The nursery is the original 
homestead bought by her father in 
1865. 





SHADE TREE PROCEEDINGS. 


The proceedings of the seven- 
teenth National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, in the form of a paper-bound 
book of 232 pages, has just been dis- 
tributed to members. 

The range of subjects discussed at 
the conference and reported in this 
volume is a wide one, so that pretty 
nearly everybody interested in trees 
as ornamentals will find profitable 
reading in it. The relations of soil, 
water, spray materials, turf and other 
things to shade trees are discussed 
from various angles. There is even a 
12-page discussion of camouflage 
technique. 

The proceedings show the capable 
editorship of Dr. Paul E. Tilford. 
Persons interested in joining the or- 
ganization or obtaining copies of the 
proceedings should address the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. L. C. Chadwick, 





fairgrounds. When he first went to department of horticulture, Ohio 
Muncie he engaged in a wholesale State University, Columbus. 
1870 1942 
LAK E’S SHENANDOAH 
NURSERIES 


Large growers of Washington-grown 
APPLE, MAHALEB, MAZZARD, MYROBALAN 
PEAR AND QUINCE SEEDLINGS. 
SHENANDOAH-GROWN NATIVE PLUM AND PEACH SEEDLINGS 














Ask for our new complete Spring Wholesale Trade List that is now 
available. Send for your copy and reserve your initial requirements 
early. Rapidly mounting operation costs will be reflected in higher 
wholesale prices as the season advances. 


Send us your want lists for Special Quotations. 


72 Years at Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Spring 1942 Wholesale Planting List 


NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDLING AND TRANSPLANT STOCK GROWN FROM CERTIFIED SEED 


PITCH PINE 
Excellent hard pine timber. 


“yr. sdigs. (3-0), 


. trans. (2-2), 7 to 14 ins........ 3.00 15.00 


PONDEROSA PINE 
. sdigs. (2-0), 4 to 8 ins. 


egeren Espen 
-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 8 t 


RIGA SCOTCH PINE 


Grown from certified —- seed not obtainable 
ay. 

3-yr. sdigs. {5-3}. 6 to 14 ins oe $15.00 

3 20.00 


-yr. trans. (2-1), 4 to 10 ins......... 
SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 


Grown from certified seed—this seed not obtainable 


ay. 
3-yr. sdigs. (3-0), 6 to 14 ins 
8-yr. trans. (2-1), 4 to 10 ins. 


AUSTRIAN PINE 


Grown from certified seed—this seed not obtainable 


ay. 
4-yr. trans. (2-2), 6 to 12 ins 
6-yr. trans. (3-3), 8 to 15 Ins 


TE PINE 


MUGHO PINE 
This seed not obtainable ome. 
-yr. sdigs. (4-0), 6 to 9 
~yr. 
-yr. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$1.60 $ 8.00 


$2.40 $12.00 


AMERICAN RED PINE 
One of the best for both timber = Cortetenes 
r 


. sdlgs. (2 
-yr. sdias. 
. trans. 
. trans. . 
. trans. -3), 10 to 20 ins. 


BANKS PINE 
imber, also makes good Christmas tr 
-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 4 to 10 ins $!. 


“yr. trans. (2-1), 5 to 10 ins 


NORWAY SPRUCE 

This seed not obtainable toi. 
. (2-0), to 6 ins 

. (3-0), 4 to 6 ins.. 

. (2-1), 3 to 6 ins.. 

. (4-1), H to 18 ins.. 

(3-2). 6 to 18 ins. 


Z 


SEa50 
33332 


veoek 
333 


a 
_-— 
AAAS 
333 





Noles tors 
$3343 


oe 


BL 
. (2- 


WHITE SPRUCE 

This seed not obtainable today. 

-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 3to 6 2. 
-yr. sdigs. (3-0), 4 to 8 ins.. 
. trans. (2-2); 5 to 12 ins... 
6-yr. trans. (3-3), 6 to 16 ins. 


COLORADO oe SPRUCE 
. sdigs, (2-0), 2 to 4 $2.00 $10.00 


SPECIAL Pradhan BLUE SPRUCE 
Seed hand picked from blue trees only. 
-yr. sdigs. (2-0). 2 $2 50 
-yr. sdigs. (3-0), 2 
. trans, (2-2), 3 to 8 ins 


ENGELMANN BLUE SPRUCE 
. trans. (3-2), 5 to 10 ins $10.00 $50.00 





MUSSER FORESTS, 


“STANDARDIZED” IS OUT! 


So much has already been said 
about the long-awaited second edi- 
tion of “Standardized Plant Names” 
that it would seem enough to say 
that it is actually off the press and 
copies are on the way to purchasers. 

But this volume is of such impor- 
tance to horticulture that a reminder 
of the contents of the book seems in 
order. Some idea of the extensive 
contents may be gained from the 
statement that it comprises nearly 700 
pages, 7'4x9 inches, and that the 
plant names appear in three columns 
on most of the pages. More than 
90,000 standard common and scien- 
tific names are listed. 

Besides sorting out the correct bo- 
tanical names, the committee has pro- 
vided common names so far as they 
were available. Cross-indexing makes 
the book of great value. Lists of va- 
rieties appear under many headings. 
Indeed, the book is a useful source of 
much information, in addition to 
being the standard authority for the 
correctness of a plant name. The 
American Nurseryman will adopt 
this volume as the authority for plant 
names appearing in these pages. 

While much has been told of the 


vast amount of work done on this 
volume by the editorial committee, 
Harlan P. Kelsey and William A. 
Dayton, with the assistance of many 
collaborators, the debt of horticulture 
to them cannot be repaid. The same 
may be said of J. Horace McFarland, 
whose company took over the pub- 
lication of the book, which is now 
obtainable at $10.50 per copy. 


ARCHITECTS COMBINE. 

Six Chicago firms of landscape ar- 
chitects have merged their personnel, 
office facilities and equipment for the 
planning and supervision of land- 
scape and defense projects. 

Known as Associated Landscape 
Architects, with offices at 664 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, this 
group will specialize in site and town 
planning, defense housing, airports, 
recreational areas and defense indus- 
trial plants. 

The six firms are C. B. Andrews, 
Robert Bruce Harris, Simonds West 
& Blair, Fitzgerald & Atkinson, 
Ralph Rodney Root and F. A. Cush- 
ing Smith & Associates. 


RALPH GRIFFING, of the Grif- 
fing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex., is now 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 








RED SPRUCE 
2-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 6 ins 


pe we tee pemiece 
. trans, - 6 ins 


bo vehi FIR 
-yr. edigs. (2-0), 3 to 6 ins 
~yr. trans. (2-1), 4 to 7 ins 


BALSAM FIR 
“yr. edigs. (2-0), 1 to 2 ins 


EUROPEAN LARCH 
This seed not obtainable today. 
-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 5 to 12 ins $2. 


PYRAMIDAL ARBOR-VITA 
-yr. sdigs. (2-0), 2 to 3 in $ 3.00 


: trans. (2-2), 4 to 9 ins 
GLOBE ARBOR-VITA 
(True Globe 
-yr. trans. (2-1), 3 to 5 ins...... -$20.00 $100.00 


ORNAMENTAL ARSOG-VITE 
. sdigs. (2-0), 3 to 8 ins. $10.00 


AMERICAN ARBOR- vite 
. sdigs. (2-0), 2to 3 ins. 


The Foresighted Nurseryman Will Plant 
Trees Now. 


Keep in mind that young trees planted 
now will begin to reach market value from 


* four to eight years from today. Today is dis- 


turbed—build now for security in the re- 
construction period after the war. 


IN C : INDIANA, 


PA. 








AMERICA’S TREES 
ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 






















The F. A. Banturrt Tree Expert Co. 


BARTLET 


TRE 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR ORDERS BOOKED UP 10 FEBRUARY 15 


We offer the following nursery-grown stock of Understocks for budding and grafting, also TREES AND VINES in both finished 
and lining-out stock for orders booked up to February 15 for shipment any time up to 
stock is available and avoid disappointments in getting what you want. Also higher prices which will surely come in the spring. 

Conditions same as in our regular wholesale list. Terms: 5% discount and free packing for cash with order or net 60 days plus 
packing at cost where credit reference is satisfactory. 
Ask for our regular Spring Wholesale Trade List offering Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Hardwood Cuttings, which will 


be mailed early in February. 


April 15. Better place your orders now while 


Give us a trial order and be convinced that our stock and service are as good as any you can get regardless of the price. 


Send your want list for special quotations. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 


ALMOND. PRUNUS GLANDULOSA. Dou- 
ble pink-flowering, own root. 
Per 100 Ver 1000 





12 to 18 ins., tr., well br. ...$12.00 ~~ ...... 
18 to 24 ins., tr., well br. ... 17.50 ..... 
2to 38 ft., tr., well br. ... 23.080  .«.... 
BERBERIS THUNBERGI. Japanese Bar- 
berry. 
6 to 0 ee $0.60 $ 5.00 
© to 12 inB., B. ....ccccccere 1, 8.00 
12 to 15 ins., well br., hdg... 2.00 15.00 
12 to 15 inS., th. ...ccccccees 00 50.00 
15 to 18 ins., Oh. aeensceceonn 7.00 60.00 
18 te 36 ime, CF. cccccccce «+» 10.00 80.00 
24 to 3D ing., t. ..-ccccceees 12.00 100.00 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII ATROPUR- 
PUREA. Red-leaved Barberry. 
6to 9 ins., 5 $18.00 
9 to 12 ins., s. 25.00 
18 to 24 oe =. beens 
96 to SO ims., OP. .ccccccccces BBSD nee 


5.00 
CALYCAN THUS FLORIDUS, 8 ISweet —. 








12 to 18 ins., br., 8 6.00 

18 to 24 ins., br., 8. 8.00 

12 to 18 ins., = PEST PRE > = 10.00 

18 to 24 ins., tr. ......----++. 12.00 
CEANOTHUS. "AMERICANUS. Jersey Tea. 
6] to 1B IMG., GB. ccccccccccees $ 3.00 $25.00 
BS GO BE PRE, Be ccccsscccccce 50 30.00 
12 to 18 ins., ~ céceceuvednet 7 ae 
18 to 24 ins., tr. ...-..-s..0s BRBO ss cecce 
CORNUS AMOMUM. Silky bones. 

6 to 12 ins., - eteewseevenes - $1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 =. eecenqeauianee by 4 15.00 
18 to 34 ims., C. ...ccccssecese 20.00 
=z STOLONIFERA. ited ‘Osier ee. 
6 ‘te os SMO... Ge ccccvcccescece $0.60 $4.00 
12 to 18 imB., B. .....cccceeees -70 6.00 
18 to 24 ins., * swoeuesveqseee 80 7.00 
Ste BB. GB cocvccccecsese 1.00 8.00 
yy 3 AMERICANA, Haseinut. 

6 te 3B IMS., GC. occcccccccces $ 3.00 $25.00 
12 to 18 inB., B. ....cceccecee 3.50 30.00 
18 to 24 inB., B. ...ccccccvece 5.00 40.00 
18 to 24 ins., = netecedasane Cl ere 
Ste SB fh., CR. cocccccesece O80 «ss acess 
CYDONIA ‘JAPONICA. cepene Quince. 

‘ $1.50 $12.50 

17.50 

3. 25.00 

CYDONIA JAPONICA RUBRA. Japanese 

Quince. True Upright Red. Non-fruiting. 
 f- to 24 ins., = Gevtsesocced ” eerrrrs 
GYTIsUS ‘BCOPARIUS. Scoteh Broom. 

GO ED SMB., B. cocccccccccces ae | ééeée 
3D 00 IB IMG., BG. .ccccccccccces | eee 
18 te 34 imS., B. ...cccccccces . Sere 


Candidissima Flore-plene, double white. 
Crenata, double pin 
Pride of Rochester, om rose. 


@ OO Be ENS, Ge ccccccvccceses 1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., > onckeetsateases 1.50 12.00 
18 to 34 imB., C. ....cceseceees 2.00 15.00 


FORSYTHIA. ‘FORTUNEIL Fortune For- 
sythia. (See next column for prices.) 
FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA. Border For- 
sythia. (See next column for prices.) 


WORST TIA SIEBOLDII. Upright For- 
sythia. 
FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. 


Green- 

stemmed Forsythia. Per 100 Per 1000 
ee a, GD seccvcesscessd $2.00 $15.00 
12 to 18 ins., - snbeseoneny ous 2.50 20.00 
BB OO BS ORS. C. ccvesccccscces 00 5.00 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. Peegee Hydrangea. True Type, 
= Flowers. 


Ce i, exocicsnaned $4.00 $30.00 
6 to 12 ins., a pindaauteae 5.00 40.00 
en BM ccncenncicus 6.00 50.00 
HYPERICUM DENSIFLORUM 
HYPERICUM PROLIFICUM, 
Pe ee Oh ccacgvenacdeced wre $10.00 
on kM SR epeeeneeee: 2.00 15.00 
LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. Amoor North 

Privet. 
2) ) 4A aa $1.00 $ 9.00 
6 to 12 ins., 2 br. up ........ 1.50 12.50 
LIGUSTRUM OBTUSIFOLIUM., Ibota 

Privet. 

es Ov ccceneecdvete $0.80 $ 6.00 
ris Oh cccssceuseuews 1.00 8.00 
on cn vedndinints 1.25 10.00 
ee es Oo dcediwke erie 1.50 12.00 
6 to 12 ins., 2 br. up ....... 1.00 9.00 
33 te 38 ine., 3 BE. UD .ccvcce 2.00 15.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 br. up ....... 3.00 25.00 


LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM. California 
Privet. 





6 to 15 ins., $ 8.00 
6 to 12 ins., 10.00 
12 to 18 ins., 12.50 
12 to 18 ins., 15.00 
18 to 24 ins., 15.00 
18 to 24 ins., 20.00 
2to 38 ft., Pp 25.00 
ry-¢ a. SINENSE. Sicuth Privet. 
Pe es Gh wesesecensensé $0.80 $ 6.00 
12 to 18 ins., .. cccocctcnavess 1.00 8.00 
Se ae Es Te acwesneencetes 1.25 10.00 
18 to 24 ins., tr., well br. 2.50 20.00 
2to 3 ft., tr., well br. ..... 3.50 30.00 
3to 4 ft., tr., well br. 4.50 40.00 





bop oe $1.50 $12.00 
re G: odeknawnneead 2.00 16.00 
, ) - ha 2.50 20.00 
LONICERA. Honeysuckle. 

Tatarica Alba, white 

Tatarica Rosea, pink 

Tatarica Rubra, red 

Morrowli, Morrow's 

Bella Candida, White Belle 
6 to 12 ins., c. $2.00 $15.00 
12 to 18 ins., c. ... 2.50 20.00 
18 to 24 ins., c. J 25.00 
12 to 18 ins., hedging ....... 4.00 35.00 
18 to 24 ins., hedging ....... 5.00 45.00 
RHUS CANADENSIS (Aromatica). Fra- 


grant Sumac. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 


er. Me os sntaceceen 3.00 25.00 
8) 8 Oe eer 12.50 100.00 
2 -e ) Se eer 15.00 125.00 
2}, ee eee er ete eee 


RHUS COPALLINA. Shining Sumac. 


Fer. 168 Per 1000 
$0 $6 


SS OO BE Wiig G. ccccccccccesd 00 
Se OP Se Wha GD arcccccceccce ee 8.00 
Se OO Be Bee, EF, BE. ccvccces Sp sees 
Oe Wie Gila Ub. cncecees el : 
wae Bi We GE cecasccs 12.50 8 = ..2 ee 
RHUS. Sumac. 

Glabra, Smooth Sumac 

Typhina, -aepeoianen Sumac 
Se E, Siensascaneed 80 $ 6.00 
18 to 24 ins., . savenenebnnate 1.00 8.00 
4 Be Re eerSet eaee 1.50 12.00 
3 to 4 ft., WTTTT TTT TTT 2.50 20.00 
4to 5 ft., 8., We: cecetss 3.50 30.00 
ROBINIA HISPIDA. Rose Acacia. 
Se Oe a BM coencevncaeed $1.25 $10.00 
Se Se le OD i cceenenenat 2.00 15.00 
BRO Bike BK cecesvccescse 2.50 20.00 


SAMBUCUS CANADENSIS. Common Elder. 


a ae ahs Ui chcckadeatwews .70 $ 6.00 
i ee as Oh, cosaneenwiieie 1.00 8.00 
PY cr Mew  sesecnacenwane 1.50 12.00 
SPIR/ZA ARGUTA. Garland Spirea. 
at iis Uh sasavensacesen $3. $25.00 
Se A, seundecduaasne 3. 30.00 
12 to 18 ins., hedging aneeues 4.50 40.00 
18 to 24 ins., hedging ....... 5.50 50.00 
SPIR2A CALLOSA ROSEA, Pink Fortune 
Spirea. 
a ren, Oh nsccnccennceet $1.00 $ 8.00 
DR Te eccuadebeawene 1.25 10.00 
Se OP Ee a OS ccccesceeccse a 860s éeae 
ae) Ss Gb. ekvuwesucaden reer 
SPIRZA PRUNIFOLIA, oe t Weenth. 
ee is OO. ccccvesnccee —«_ sacxe 
Oe W iy WS. Seccicnceesa ine cece 
SPIRZA THUNBERGII. Thunberg’s 
Spirea. 
ae Ses Gh saulesccsuacees $3.50 $30.00 
Ce sve ccucamesande 4.50 40.00 
a ie OK donwekeseesecs THO cee 
an ~~~ ements VULGARIS. Coral- 
berry. 
rn. We seeessicacnentiel $0.70 $ 6.00 
ee en C. scesngesediens 1. 8.00 
ee ee ee a Oe cenceccentcous 1.25 10.00 


SYRINGA PERSICA. Persian Lilac, purple. 
6 to 12 ins., - $4.00 $30.00 
12 to 18 ins., 35.00 
18 to 24 ins., - 45.00 
SYRINGA VULGARIS. Purple 
Lilac. 
18 to 24 ins., tr. 
2to 3 ft., tr. 
38to 4ft., tr. 
WEIGELA. 
Varieties: 
Amabilis, light pink 
Hendersonii, dark pink 
Mme. Lemoine, dark pink 
6 to 12 ins., c. 
12 to 18 ins., c. 
18 to 24 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24 ins., 


Common 


¢. 
well br. 
well br. 


VINES AND CREEPERS 


AMPELOPSIS QUINQUEFOLIA. American 


Ivy. 

7 Per 100 Per 1000 
4to 6 ins., . eécneiedatuuel $2.00 $15.00 
6 te BB URS. B. cccccccccecsses 2 
ARISTOLOCHIA TOMENTOSA. Dutch- 

man’s Pipe. 
1-yr., s., No. 1, 6 to 9 ins. ...$1.50 $12.00 
1-yr.. s.. No. 2. 3 to 6 ins. 5. aoe 10.00 
BIGNONIA RADICANS. Trumpet Creeper. 
6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., 8. ......++. $1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., l-yr., 8. ......+. 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., tr., No. a. 5.00 40.00 
3-yr., tr., No. 3. 123 to 18 ins. 15.00 =... 
CELASTRUS SCANDENS. ) Bit- 

tersweet. 
6 to 12 ins., 1l-yr., 8 .......- $1.25 $10.00 
12 to 18 ins., l-yr., 8. ........ 1.50 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., l-yr.. 8. .....--.. 2.00 15.00 
12 to 18 ins., tr., Dr. ........- 4. 35.00 
18 to 24 ins., tr., br. ........- 5.00 45.00 


CELASTRUS es ~ Oriental Bit- 


tersweet. Per 100 Ver 1000 
12 to 18 ins., w.. br., No. 2 ..$4.00 $35.00 
18 to 24 ins., br., No. 1 .. 5.00 45.00 
2to 38 ft., p= A heavy . 6.00 55.00 
CLEMATIS VIRGINIANA. Virgin’ s-bower. 
PPG, Dig Me BE veesceveceseess $3.50 $30.00 
2- “JE . i Te nbsdcsetnenasbs 4 = 
2-y hy Th eceeentecenbeus 


20.00 
LONICERA JAPONICA WALLIANA. Hall's 
Japanese Honeysuckle. 


2\%-in. pots, well br. $30.00 
3 -in. pots, well br. . 50.00 
Small lining-out .... 4.00 
Medium aaa; -out . 6.00 
1-yr., tr., - \encdausunectes 25.00 
1-yr., tr., No. DT  seesoeesdecess 20.00 
1-yr.. Dts : . ade-necesénceny 15.00 
BeWE., Bi, MOr BR coccccccvecece 35.00 
is GPg Bete BD acccccccccense 30.00 
3-yr., tr., No. 1, heavy 45.00 





VINCA MAJOR. 


3-yr., tr., No. 1, 
3-yr., tr., No. 2, 


Bigleaf Pugiwinite. 
100 Per 1000 
2to 38 ft. me Seees 
18 to 24 ins. 20.00 


VINCA MINOR. Common Periwinkle. 
$0.70 s 





Medium lining-out 00 
Heavy lining-out ............ 8.00 
By Rk B60 ect scoscccceseavs 30.00 
OS rr 40.00 
2¥%,-in. pots, clumps 35.00 
3 -in. pots, clumps 50.00 
VITIS ZZSTIVALIS. Summer Grape. 
VITIS CORDIFOLIA. Winter Grape. 
VITIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Benson dine. 

OP Be Ms Gy occcdcecsscvese $1.50 $12.00 
12 to 18 ins.. Gi sedsccasivoaen 2.00 15.00 
SP Pe is ON. ansccccctoanes 2.50 20.00 








\N 


9 


hed 
hile 


plus 


will 


000 
6.00 
8.00 
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FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


ACER DASYCARPUM. one Mepe. 
e 


r 100 Per 1000 
S Oe OG, Wis WE scacccsd GE cvece 
6 to 8 ft., — ath. :weneaees 25.00 3... s. 
8 to 10 ft., tr., - paseeees ee ~~ «eese 
1% to 1%- in. aumbioed Pn) “seeen 
= fe Wr Ml “Speer _" eee 
enn NEGUNDO. “Box Elder. 
5to 6 ft., a. i: aceessaued .l !l Sr 
6 to 8 ft., = EL nip tsps ges = eins 
8 to 10 ft., SN a IR ac 
ZESCULUS OCTANDRA. Yeinow Buckere 
ee we Mie DG pecccatancacsd * $ 8.06 
Pt . accshecneniaew 80 12.00 
ZESCULUS PAVIA RUBRA. Dwarf Red 
Buckeye. 
6 to 12 a . 
12 to 15 
ALBIZZIA “JULIBRISSI 
to 18 ins., s 





18 to 24 ins., s 8. 


2 to ft 00 

o—-4 TRILOBA. Papaw. 

4: 2 Se Greet paige EE 

Pe a OL 600s esdeeenden - cis 

18 to 24 ins., 8 peosessesesses GP  erece 

BETULA LEN TA. Sweet Birch’ 

12 to 18 —_ * . paebeterenose $1.25 $10.00 

a 1 30 Oe ree 1.50 12.50 

TULA NIGRA. River Birch. 

2 to 18 ins., . edncdeennatet 1.25 $10.00 

ee en cat enenee 12.00 

CATALPA BU NGEI. 

ol.) (eee 900.00 i... es 

i Ort cccndadécncagsoensen a sénes 

CATALPA SPECIOSA. Western Xe 

Fy fe errr $0.60 $5.00 

18 to 24 ins., 8 pices eheaeene 80 y 4 
a ts Oh tcetecndunaeed 1.00 


CERCIS CANADENSIS. American Reabua 
12 to 18 ins., s. 00 

8 to 24 ins., s. 
SO Bay B eee 
38to 4ft., tr.. 
4to 5ft., tr.. 
5to 6 ft., tr. 


6to S8ft., tr. 0.00 
CERCIS CHINENSIS. Chinese Redbud. 





6 to 12 ins., » sbeeducoeseead $4.00 $30.00 
Pee E setenenndneane 5.00 40.00 
PRUE MR Mh cnseseasseeesn 6.00 50.00 


CORNUS FLORIDA. White-flowering Dog- 
wood. 





Mk ieacinnnastial $ 1.25 $10.00 
Oe Oe we ks, Bh. ctocencecence 2.00 15.00 
FF ROG eee 3.00 25.00 
Soe ee Bs OE cacacces | ers 
2 el SS SS Sores ae” seses 
7 OP Bia Bhs GR ccotcces rn 

CORNUS FLORIDA AND CORNUS 

FLORIDA RUBRA. Combination, 

two colors on the same tree. 

Per 10 

SB Op BO, Bie BNO8 6 o.c000c00cses 10.00 

OP is BE occkeucvccenctons 2.00 

3 to 4 ft., Lane 4 DORE: 060 cewgeseeds 12.00 

3 to 4 ft. B sl ie saci cchendite dee 15.00 

4 to 5 ft., bare eae 20.00 

4 to 5 ft., BED cccccccccccccceee 24.00 











CORNUS FLORIDA RUBRA, Pink-flower- 
ing Dogwood. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


3 to 4 ft., bare root ........ $8000  ..... 
SD OB © Gig SEE cade ceccccces CBSO ss ccece 
4 to 5 ft., bare root ........ 140.00 ses... ss 
FAGUS AMERICANA. American Beech. 

© OD Be Bis G. coccccccccsess $0.70 $ 5.00 
a Seis Bh covseeceeesens B 7.00 
ee as in na roncens 10.00 


3. 25 
FRAXINUS AMERICANA. white Ash. 
FRAXINUS LANCEOLATA,. Green Ash. 
6 to 12 ins., 8. $ 0.3 $2 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., 8. ... 
$00 SE. G8. «> 
5to 6 ft., tr. 





6to S8ft., tr ! ere 
GINKGO BILOBA. hisidenbair Tree. 

4to 6 ins., . 9600seceseeeese $4.50 3s... . 
SOD BW ikea GD cvccecescssavas = e0ees 
9 to 12 ins., . p oncncenscecese GED _—ssecece 


GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS INERMIS. 
Thornless Honey Locust. 


OO Be iia Gh. soscesvesecsrd $0.50 $4.00 
OS OD Be Bs D. ’ cccccccccecece 1.00 6.00 
18 CO BS BRM, Be. ccccecceccescs 1.25 8.00 


GYMNOCLADUS DIOICA. Kentucky Coffee 
Tree. 


SD OS Be BRR, B.. ccvccoceceoss SGGD = ceses 
18 to 24 ins., . skh onnnnoneee a 
Be OP ee Wn OE  cacsescconce + iar 
JUGLANS GIEBOLDIANA. Japanese Wal- 
Or ae Uh 6ancsecdscacetssvend ee ities 
Oe EE acbcnccssevssecnexne EE. “tens 





KCELREUTERIA PANICU LATA. Golden - 
rain Tree. 


GS OO BB BRB, BG. ccccccscvcces SGHO = cvcce 
ee eG. scuuewsonsdne 8.00 inne 
ae ee is Th. cececcecsenes i _ 
a De. Ms . acentoccvanes ae”. esess 
LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA. Sweet 
um. 
$10.00 
15.00 
25.00 


LIRtODEN DRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip 








ree 

ee ee es Gh -cncctiecosances $ 0.80 $ 6.00 
Te OO Be BRB, Ge cc ccccusccess 1.00 * 8.00 
Oe Bae Gy covcsassvnces 1.50 12.00 
SOO BB. OR. ccccccessces | ae 
SOO Be, We sceccccecess SGD =e sccce 
GOD Bc Gi cccccceesces rrr 
MACLURA a eens Osage Orange. 

Oe Bet Os OL ccccccewnsacad $0.50 $3. 

12 to 18 ins., S. . besetwecasedee -70 5.00 
BS OO BE BB, B. coccccccoscees .80 6.00 
—- TRIPETALA. Umbrella Mag- 

nolia. 

SD OD De Ges Wig BE. cenvcesseed err 
S00 SO Ws DA cvvvccncvae ae: eeens 
5 23S 2 i ‘tuchuseande 30.00 seése 
5 to 6 ft., — ee GAD ss ceces 


MALUS CORONARIA. was Sweet Crab. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


© 00 BP DMs Gi cecccccsccesed Cll rrr 
ty js ea ae” «60806 
18 to 24 ins., . sctcounacéence GED ss coves 
SOD @ Ghee GG cocccesscceses 8 - wees 
MORUS ALBA TATARICA. Russian Mul- 
berry. 
©] CO EE BRR, GB. cccccccseccces $0.60 $ 5.00 
12 to 18 ins. D. caddusnéaenuse 80 7.00 
BB Co BO On. GB. .cccccccsevess 1.25 10.00 
OXYDENDRUM ARBOREUM. Sour Wood. 
OOS We Wis DG cece cdcsssense $ 1.00 $ 8.00 
Se 00 te ees G cvccoscevents 1.25 10.00 
ee Eee Ws Gk ccneces cosets 1.50 12.00 
OD DMs Ge. ccccscescecs ha 
3to 4 ft., tr. ine ghana BR hee. 
GOP is CR seaccecessis ere 


PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS. American 
Plane Tree. 
4to 5 ft., tr 
Sto 6 ft., tr 
6to 8 ft., tr 
8 to 10 ft., tr. 

1% to 1%-in. cal., 

1% to 2 -in. cal., 90.00 
SPULUS NIGKA ITALICA. Lombardy 
Poplar. 





BB CO BS IRG., C. ccccccecccces $ 2.00 $15.00 
Se OP Es BD ecccisceseese 2.50 20.00 
OD Wie G casovcsncesas 3.00 25.00 
Sem Bit, GR cnccévsences 18.00 oe8es 
6to 8 ft., os. secaannedsee ae share 
B Op BP Be, OB. ccvccscscces SGD _ecccs 
PRUNUS AMERICANA. American Plum. 

BS OD DS Ben GRe cccccccccccccecs SEBO = aces 
DS OD SB tis Wh cvacccescnsceccss J’ arr 
4 to 5 ft., 7 sacavesdsoaneces eo oeees 
GSS SSS ee 


10. 
RHAMNUS. ” CAROLINIANA. , Se 
Buckthorn. 


6 to 12 1 . saneeenenbeeed an $6.00 
££ FO ea 8.00 
ROBINIA PSEUDOACACTA. Black Locust. 
GS OO Be BB, B. covscccvcccoes $0.50 $ 3.00 
23 to FB IMG., B. .crcccccccecss -70 5.00 
Be OD Be BR, B ccccescccvesse 6.00 
SOO Dis GD cocesvcvcccess 1.00 8.00 
3 to in. Gh ‘epesencencenes 1.60 14.00 
4to 5 ft., a. stiuneoeeeseuas 2.50 00 
Oe OG @.. secucenneseens 00 
8- 


safras. 
6 to 12 ins., s. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 Ins., 8 
2 to 


12 to 18 — . 


20 
5 to 6 ft. 3.50 30 
SASSAFRAS v ARIIFOLIUM, Common 8 
10 
15. 
20 





12 to 18 ins., . saveaneciwenad $0.60 $ 4.50 
18 CO BB IMS., B. cccccccccccece 80 6.00 
2to 38 ft., > eoccecesececes 1.25 10.00 
ULMUS PUMILA. Chinese Elm. 

© OD. Fe Big Gi ccccecenscesed $0.50 $ 3.00 
12 to 18 ins., R. ccsbeueseseses .70 5.00 
BS OO BE BRB, BG. cccccccccccces 90 7.00 
BOO BS en GB. ceccscccsceces 1.25 10.00 
SOO OER, Be cesccvcccceccs 2.00 15.00 


UNDERSTOCKS FOR GRAFTING AND BUDDING 


ACER DASYCARPUM. Silver Maple. 


CORNUS STOLONIFERA. bay Osier Do 












LIGUSTRUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. Ibota 





Per 100 Per 1000 wood. Per 100 Ver 1¢ gl Per 100 Per 1000 

Special \4-in. > pw e660eesnmedl $1.50 $12.00 Special, 4-in. up ...........- $1.25 $10.00 — ial OP - vennevceexed $2.00 $15.00 

We. 2, A/EPER. BD o.c.0ccc0ee 125 10.00 No. 1, $/16-in. up ........... 1.00 8.00 1, ‘SS } Bekestaeece 150 —-:12.00 

No. 2. 2/16 to 3/16- mi ececes - 100 8.00 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in. sacease 80 6. No 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in. ....... 1.25 10.00 

ACER SACCHARUM. Sugar Maple. FAGUS AMERICANA. American Beech. LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM. California 
Ss pecial, OUD. icocaddakcune $2.00 $15.00 ‘Special, %4-in. up ...........- $2.00 $15.00 Privet. 

"| 3) “Siesta: 1.50 12.00 Se” 2 Pero 1.50 12.00 Special, eee $1.50 $12.00 

No. ry 2/16 to s/ie- DM, 6 satie 1.25 10.00 ©No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in. ....... 1.25 10.08 §=6No. 1, $/16-in. UP ........00- 1.25 10.00 
2SCULUS OCTANDRA. Yellow Buckeye. BAMANBLIS + ma NA, Witch Hazel. No. 2, 2/16 to 8/16-in. ....... 1.00 8.00 
: a‘ a en. > seoeenecesesna = No. 1. $/16- in. Reine ra 90 25.00 menses ALBA TATARICA. Russian Mul- 

0 Oo MB. ssccees . 

ALTHA ROSEA. Seedlings. HICORIA LACINIOSA. Shellbark Hickory. Specs, M-IM. UP ...-+eeeeeee $1.50 $12.00 
Special, 4-in. up ............ $1.00 $8.00 HICORIA OVATA. Shagbark Hickory. No. 1, 3/16-in. up .....+.-5. 1.25 10.00 
No. 1, 3/16-in. up ............ 80 6.00 Special. 7/16 to 9/16-in. ..... $5.00 $45.00 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in. ....... 1.00 8.00 
BETULA ony River Birch. No. 1, 5/16 to 7/16-in. ....... 4.00 35.00 No. 3, under 2/16-in. ........ 80 6.00 
> Ao 7 TEM, UP cccccccccces $1.50 gisee No. & %-im. UP... . ee eee eee 3.00 25.00 ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA. Seed- 

iin. ........ 22"128 10.00 «=o. 8, 3/16 to %-in. ......... 2.00 15.00 awe. 
No 2 2/16 to 3/16-in. ....... 1.00 8.00 — “Te American we eones No. 1, ‘ to 1 EE Oe $1.98 enaee 
7 ecia BEM. UD cocccccscsss . \< No. 2, to MM. onc eeweceee 
Seneerae CARCLANIANA. Benton ED VE Di... 8.00 25.00 No, 3, 2to 3mm. \.......--. ry) 
No. 1, 3/16-in. up ...........- 2.00 15.00 No. & 2/16 Ching gg ms 00 == ULMUS AMERICANA. White Elm. North- 
No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16. Bhi. catenes 1.25 10.00 Special. 7/16-in. w _ whee $2.50 $20.00 ern Strain. 
CATALPA SPECIOSA. Western Catalpa. 1, 5/16 to 7/1 pata 2.00 15.00 ‘pecial, ¥%-in. uP iosieeeenend ones 

Whip stock for budding Buneei. a 2’ CMD ec cccued aking 1.25 10.00 No. 1, 3/16-in. up ..... - 1.00 oa 

3 to 4 ft., polos to 9/16-in. ..$ 6.00 $50.00 i: NN aia al a aa 1.00 8.00 No. 2, 2/16 to Py 16-in. 
‘ - 4 ry tet teeeeeeeeeeeeees A 4 boy JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. Red Cedar. iol WISTERIA CHINENSIS, BLUE. 
oO METTTTLTIL TTT Tee f 9! ial. y- in. SU webivace $3.50 7 WISTERIA CHINENSIS WHITE 
RIDA. White-fl i D T, B/E OR. We. BR. cccccce 3.00 25.00 ° . 
be _— lacie A, No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., tr. ... 8.80 20.00 WISTERIA FRUTESCENS, PURPLE. 
“Pe i OM oi cnesecaves $3.00 $25.00 LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. North Privet. Now 1-yr., 8., 4-in. i -$4.50 $40.00 
2 Pe TED cccuncssoces 2.50 20.00 «6§ lal, %-in. up cyesdbonsend $2.00 $15.00 1, 1-yr., 8., 3/16 to in.. 3.50 30.00 
2, 2/16 to 3/16- BR esdeeee 2.00 15.00 o i. SIRO, GD cccccescces yf 12.00 Te 1-yr., 8., 2/16 to 3/16- 
Ne. 3, under 2/16-in. ........ 1.25 10.00 b; 2/16 to Py . aeaekes 10.00 “te caddanwetnd diode .eebuthiks 2.50 20.00 
yy FOREST NURSERY COMPAN : INC. oe 
President 


By J. H. H. Boyd 


MeMinnville, Tennessee 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Experiences with New Plants in 1941 


Asters. 


Although it took American gar- 
deners a long time to appreciate the 
great value of their native asters, they 
are making up for lost time now that 
the plants have a foothold in gardens. 
Those of us who have been growing 
plants for a quarter of a century or 
more can better realize the truth of 
that statement than can newcomers 
to the trade. When I began growing 
plants, longer ago than I care to re- 
member, it was the unusual event to 
find a single native aster in nurseries; 
now their numbers are legion, one 
catalogue (not a specialist's) of na- 
tional distribution carrying more 
than sixty kinds. It all means that 
the neighborhood grower who does 
not keep fairly well up to date on 
the better kinds is losing one good 
source of profit in his work. My trials 
of recent introductions, together with 
observations on a few kinds seen in 
other plantings, lead to the following 
conclusions: 

The introduction of good pink col- 
ors in the New England asters (A. 
nove-anglie) was the signal for a 
real spurt in the popularity of all na- 
tive asters. As the plants reached me, 
Barr's Pink was the first one with a 
color which could be called more pink 
than rosy-red. Its semidouble rose- 
pink flowers with bronzed gold cen- 
ters, on plants up to four feet in 
height, still entitle it to a place in 
gardens, but it has had to give up 
first place, in my estimation, to Har- 
rington’s Pink. One can call the lat- 
ter pink and really mean pink. In 
addition to its lovely color, the plant 
has a good constitution and a bold 
flowering habit to recommend it. I 
am not sure, however, after seeing 
Survivor, which is the new name for 
the plant first called Curtis’ Pink, that 
Harrington's variety is going to hold 
its supremacy long. The color of 
Survivor is quite the same, according 
to my observation; the individual 
flower is somewhat larger, and the 
plant makes a more open growth, this 
last characteristic giving it a de- 
cided advantage as a garden orna- 
ment. It is also said to have an un- 
usually long blooming season, ex- 
tending at least two weeks longer 


By C. W. Wood 


The experiences and observa- 
tions of this veteran plantsman 
on perennials of recent intro- 
duction are a valuable guide to 
nurserymen who do not have 
trial grounds or may not have 
grown these varieties. The lo- 
cality of his trials is northern 
Michigan, and comparison with 
other tests should be made with 
consideration of climatic differ- 
ences. 





than that of Harrington's Pink, but 
of that I cannot say. 

Several other pinks and near-pinks 
have merits which claim our atten- 
tion. Of these, I particularly like 
Red Cloud, whose name is mislead- 
ing because the color is a fine clear 
pink, not red at all. I especially like 
its nonfading bright pink, something 
that cannot be said of Pink Nymph, 
which opens rosy-red and fades to 
bright pink. I care less for Ryecroft 
Pink, mostly because of its shade of 
rose. Little Pink Lady is especially 
desirable for a front position in the 
border, where its height of two feet 
or less and graceful open growths 
are shown to best advantage. Its 
deep pink color is quite pleasing. 
Shakespeare, which I have only seen 
once, appears to be a desirable addi- 
tion to this color section, with its 
bright pink flowers on bushy plants 
of about the same height as the next 
preceding. 


In the red section, Beechwood 
Challenger is my choice to date. It 
is a plant of good color (glowing 
crimson that is the closest to red that 
I have seen), reaching up to three 
feet in height. A new variety, Dr. 
Eckner, which I have not grown and 
report on it from one examination of 
the plant, appears to have much in 
its favor, including a good shade of 
red (pink-tinted crimson) and free- 
blooming habit. It was about thirty 
inches tall in specimens examined. 
Charles Wilson still has sufficient 
merit in its bright red flowers, strong 
growth up to four feet and long 
blooming habit to win a place in our 
gardens. There was a time when we 
put Mrs. F. W. Raynor in the red 
section and thought we were justi- 
fied. The introduction of the ones 
mentioned previously may have 
changed our ideas of what a red 
aster should be, but it does not alter 
the fact that the violet-purple of 
Raynor entitles it to a place in plant- 
ings where that shade is indicated. 
Speaking of purples reminds me that 
Ryecroft Purple is still tops in that 
section, especially when its stately 
growth of six feet, under good cul- 
ture, is considered. 


In white asters, the two mountains, 
Mount Everest and Mount Rainier, 
are easily the best, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. They really compete 
little with each other, for the latter 
grows little more than two feet tall 









































LINING-OUT STOCK 


100 1000 5000 

Abies Balsamea, J B to 18 IB... ccrccccccccccscceccecccees $10.00 $ 85.00 $375.00 

Abies Douglasil, S, 3 to 6 ins... .....cccecceeeeeeeeeceecenees 2.50 20.00 80.00 

Abies vee. FT, B Qe 2B BOB..ccccccccccccecccccccesccccese 10.00 90.00 ..... 

Pp : , 3 os Oe Gs ccccdooeoccoccecocceececes er} ee seane 

Dp ws Srepuleram, 1b B CO & INS. .cccccccccccccceccscsece MED * ccoce 

us Hihernica, T, 12 to 18 ims......--seeseeeceaweeees 15.00 120.00 540.00 

us Hibernica stigia’ fT. 13 to 18 img... ccccccecs 15.00 120.00 540.00 

Suecica, T, 12 to 18 Ins... .cccerccceeseccececeses 17.50 145.00 ..... 

Picea Excelaa, 8, 4 to 7 INS... 2... cece cc encereeseeeecseceee 2.00 15.00 65.00 

Punwens, T, 8 to 12 Ine... .....cccrecceccccerseccences 10.00 90.00 400.00 

Pinus Resinosa, T, 12 to 15 ins....... 26sec cece eee ceeeenernee 6.00 50.00 200.00 

Pinus Stro Be Oe 6 Ono 00:0 6.80 00000 tbadeeesccotncesoce 2.25 17.50 70.00 

Pinus Nigra Corsica, 5, 3 to 5 ins.... 2... cece cseeecceececees 3.00 25.00 110.00 

faxus Cuspidata, T, 8 = 12 — esa centesecsaddcvansqudesegs 16.50 145.00 650.00 

Taxus Cuspidata. TT. i Or Ss ccabaceeedenaedeesetnutees 20.00 165.00 740.00 

Taxus Cuspidata Upright. = . ‘to © Gc encevavcescesssccses 12.50 110.00 500.00 

q Decidentalin, S, 2 to 4 IMs... ..... ccc ee cee eeececeeeeees 1.50 12.00 50.00 

Thuja Occidentalis, T, 8 to oe oA \ hintaan dee ea: seh eeera 9.00 75.00 350.00 

q Occidentalis Compacta, @ Qe 20 SM. .i cc cccccccce 14.00 120.00 550.00 

Th Occtdentalia Wootwardli.’ OD BO Wiis cccccccevses 14.00 120.00 550.00 

Azalea Moin, FT. 9 to 18 ImS......cccccccccscccccsccccccecce 12.50 105.00 475.00 

eres Thanberail Atsonarperca B'S to 1? ink. EES 3008 90.00 
un purpurea, to 1 BB. ccccosvceces a Y . 

=. . eK s i FS, O GO 88 Mid. ccccceccce Ry 4 160.00 


Just a erem section of the many fine liners we offer. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 
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BRISTOL HARDY 
MUMS 


Grown by the Nation 


NEW OFFERINGS include the three 
amazingly free September Flowering 
Korean Cushion Pompons. Also 
Eugene A. Wander, the big early yel- 
low, and Mrs. Pierre S. Du Pont III, 
magnificent bronze decorative. Both 
introduced last year—very much in 
demand now. 


Glad to mail you special wholesale 
folder offering the finest selection of 
garden Mums available. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Bristol, Conn. 








TREES 


Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS—6 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








See our prices on 


BARBERRY 


on back cover Sept. 15 issue 
and on choice 


EVERGREENS 


on back cover Aug. 15 issue 
Quantity production, 300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L.E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. B. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











in this garden, while Everest may 
reach five feet under good manage- 
ment. Everest also makes a pyram- 
idal growth, flowered almost to the 
ground, instead of the loose struc- 
ture of Rainier. They are two beau- 
tiful plants that should be valuable in 
the hands of the neighborhood nurs- 
eryman. Burbank’s Charming, usually 
classed with the whites, has a rosy 
tint, which puts it outside the pale, 
yet does not detract a bit from its 
beauty. In fact it is, in its graceful 
growths up to four feet and its lovely 
sprays of flowers, one of the most 
charming of asters. The new White 
Plume, which shows its ericoides 
blood in several ways, should also be 
mentioned in any list of good whites, 
with special emphasis on its good 
cutting qualities. 


There are so many good blues that 
I scarcely know where to begin and, 
as these aster notes are now overlong, 
I shall have to restrict them to a few 
favorites. The old Skylands Queen, 
with its large light blue flowers so 
freely produced, is still among the 
leaders. If you do not grow it, you 
are missing a good seller. King of the 
Belgians (is there one?) continues to 
attract attention to its large (among 
the largest in the novi-belgii) laven- 
der-blue flowers. Gayborder Blue, a 
more recent introduction, is outstand- 
ing as a consistently good performer 
whose semidouble violet-blue flowers 
are sure to please. It is a hearty 
grower up to a height of three or 
four feet and is a splendid plant. The 
new English variety, Hilda Ballard, 
which I have only seen once, made 
a good impression on me. It is really 
not a blue, however, as I have heard 
it called. To me, the color registered 
close to mauve (a delightful shade), 
over which has been spread a little 
silver to add to its charm. Its out- 
standing features, as I remember 
them, were the large size of its al- 
most fully double flowers and a sturdy 
growth of four feet or more. 


That completes, with two excep- 
tions of indefinite color classification, 
the present notes on asters. The first, 
Mulberry, whose color is well de- 
scribed by the name, fills a gap in the 
color scale of asters which has been 
long apparent to fanciers of these 
plants. It is a hearty grower, it seems, 
and its flowers are large. The variety 
Mammoth has several outstanding 
characters. First, of course, is the 
color, perhaps best described as gray- 
ish-lavender or pearl-gray. Then, the 
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SEEDS 1941 Crop 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices f. 0.b. New York. 


Abies @rteaeteR <ccccccccccccccece 
BRIGRMER cccccccccccccceces 
Acer dasycarpum 
* gtonala ee 
platanoides ... 
rubrum 
Esculus octandra 
Almus maritima .. ....-.seseeees 
Araucaria excelsa, per 100 seeds, 
$2.00; per 1000 seeds, $15.00. 














Aristolochia tomentosa .......... 55 1.85 
Aronla arbutifolia, d.b............ 35 1.25 
Azalea calendulacea, c.s., % oz., 90¢ 
“ gsechlippenbachi,c.s., % oz., $1.00 
Benzoln aestivale ..........es000> 40 1.35 
Betula migr@, 6.8.6.6. ccecceceees 90 1.75 
 POPelifalla .ccccccccccecsess 55 1.85 
Calycanthus floridus .........66+ 50 1.65 
Carugana arboreavens .......+... 25 .80 
Casuarina cunninghamiana ...... 2.75 10.00 
stricta, per oz., $1.25 
Ceanothus americanus .........+. 55 1.85 
Celustrus scandens, ¢.8..........++ 2.75 
Cercln canadensis ..........6005+ 30 8386.95 
Chionanthus virginica, c.e........ 45 «1.50 
CURED BUOED ccccvccccccesccess 65 2.25 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. .......+. 50 1.80 
“ florida, c.s., washed......... 45) «(1.50 
 BOUBR, CB cccccccccccccecces 3.25 
Corylus avellana ......cseceeeees 25 8.65 
© QMOTICRRR ccc cccceccccccces 25 75 
Cotonenster hvrizontalis, c....... 1.80 6.50 
Cratwgus coccinea, C.8......++++++ 45 «(1.50 
Cryptomeria japonica ..........+. 70 2.50 
Cupreseur arizonica ......+6+0++. 90 3.25 
Sim dOrA -crccccccccccccccsces BO 3.256 
* MNMCTOCATPR .ncccecceeesceee 85 3.00 
Cydonia japonica, ¢.8.......++.+6+ 90 38.25 
Cythes soeperius ..cccccccccscces 85 3.00 
Diospyros virginiana ............ e -70 
Eheagnus angustifolia, d.b........ 25 .5O 
“ @rgentea, 6.8. ....6cccncseee 1.25 
Eplgwa repens, per %& oz., $1.25 
Eucalyptus rostrata ..........««. 1. 6.50 
BRODIE ccccccccccsccccecese 2.75 10.00 
Euonymus europe@us, d.b. ........ 65 2.25 
Fraxinus americana A5 
lanceolata ....... 25 
“ qQuadrangulata ... 1.50 
~ CE. . -ceccses 3.10 
omameis vernalis 4.75 
Micorla cordiformis 25 
2 laste Northern Nat- 4s 
Retrousein ‘ppabscdacs, eoseccccce d 2.25 
DD PE ss ccpcuneeeaened 1.95 7.00 
Magnolia acuminata, C.8.......++.. AS 1.60 
Crasert, GB. sccccccscceseccs 1.25 4.50 
> Gee, GE coceseccsoosous 55 2.00 
S GPOREIRRTE ccccccccceccesss ° 1.75 
“ BOUIBANBEAMA, 6.8 «2... ceeeeee 1.65 6.00 
* GHUREURER ccccccccccecccesces 45 «1.60 
Malus, Bomnentin Apple, GO asvese 40 1.25 
Sarmenti, d.b. ......ceeeecees 65 2.25 
Mors B1bO, C.8......ccccccceceses 65 2.25 
=  Ctatarica, C.B....eeeecees 45 1.60 
Nyewe aquatica .....cccesscccces 40 1.40 
Parkinesonla aculeata, c.8......... 85 3.00 
Puulownla tomentosa ..........+. -70 2.50 
Picea Canadensis, White Spruce... 1.65 6.00 
“ glauca albertiana, 
itlack Hills Spruce........ 2.10 17.50 
we pungens (COlO.) . cceeccccees 1. 4.50 
se BIAUCR ..ccccccccs 1.65 6.00 
GROOMED cccccccoscocececcs 1.00 3.50 
Pinus Blbicaullg .....ccceeeeceees 2.10 7.50 
Danksiana ....ccccceccscees 80 3.25 
 MUFICRtA § ceccccccccs woeveces 20 3.25 
 MOUTIAFARS .ccccccccccccece 1.40 5.00 
“ ponderosa (Colo.) .....++++- 35 1.25 
pe 2s (Wash.) .....65- 35 1.25 
© POMRGER cccccccccccoccccces 2.20 8.00 
 FIBIER cccccccccccccccccccces 65 2.25 
es 50 1.75 
Pistacia chinensis ......seeeccees 65 2.25 
Piatamus orientalis ...........++. 25 .15 
Prunus avium, 6.8... ..6.660ee0e0% 35 1.10 
“* @MOTOUIMA, C.B. 2. ccc eeecccccee 35 1.25 
* apimemh, 6.8. ccccccccccccace 45 «1.60 
Pseudotsuga douglas! glauca 
CCD ccccccccecncvceseseses 1.20 4.25 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, d.b... .45 1.50 
Mauphiviepin indica ........s««s«« 95 3.50 
Rhududendron eunsinghamt, cn 
per *& of. $1.00 
- nsortés mixed, c.s., % o%. 
“ maximum, c.6, per oz., $L.i0 
Rhodoty pos kerrioide® ......++++- -70 2.50 
Robi ClR ccccccccece ‘25 -75 
Hosa arkansana, d.b............+. 50 1.75 
© Ragetia, GRD ccccccccccccce 20 3.25 
© GURSER, GH cécceccesecneces 45 3.00 
Sambucus a c.8., per oz., $0.25 
Sequola giguntes® .........5eseeee 2.35 8.50 
“ gpempervirene ....ceeceeeees 1.00 3.50 
Styrax americana .......+sseeess 50 1.75 
Swietenia mahogan! ..........+++ 1.65 6.00 
Tarodium distichum ........s««. 35 1.10 
Taxus Cuspidata .....cccceeeeceee 2.25 8.00 
media hicks! ......«sseeeee5 2.25 8.00 
Thuja orientalis ......... «++» L060 3.50 
Viburnum tantana, 4.d........... 4S 1.60 
Wisteria sinensis, blue .........- 1.50 
Send for Complete Socios 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N.Y 
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flowers are large, in long graceful 
sprays, and the growths are sturdily 
held to a height of four or five feet. 


Caryopteris. 


With one exception, which will be 
mentioned later, no caryopteris that 
I have grown is fully hardy here in 
north Michigan. The so-called blue 
spirea, C. Mastacanthus, does not 
even pretend to be hardy, and C. 
mongholica, the only other species 
generally available, is only partially 
so here, killing to the snow line every 
severe winter. The marriage of these 
two species has resulted in a child, 
called Blue Mist by the introducers. 
It is said to have inherited the sturdy 
constitution of mongholica, but of 
that I cannot say because I have only 
seen it once. Then it impressed me, 
with its long clusters of pale blue, 
feathery flowers, on 20-inch high 
(from August to frost, it is said) 
mounds of gray foliage, as possessing 
many virtues as a border ornament in 
sections where it is hardy. If it acts 
like mongholica, it could be kept 
going in all except the very coldest 
regions by mounding up the plants at 
the approach of winter. About fif- 
teen years ago I received some plants 
from a friend under label of C. mon- 
goliensis which have remained with 
me since, even the severe winter of 
1933-34 only killing the tips of the 
branches. It grows up to eighteen 
inches tall here and has the charac- 
teristic gray scented foliage of the 
clan. It produces its pale blue flowers 
in August and early September. It is 
by far the hardiest caryopteris I have 
ever grown and a first-rate plant. 


Sneezeweeds. 


With the introduction of improved 
colors in the sneezeweeds (helenium) 
has come an increased interest in 
these useful plants. The first notable 
breaks, the old Riverton series, gave 
little more than a preview of what 
was to come in recent introductions, 
such as Braungold and peregrinum, 
and the end is not yet, for increased 
size of flower and better colors are 
promised for the future. Although 
the plants grow naturally in moist to 
wet soil, they are so accommodating 
that they do well under cultivation 
in any good soil in full sun or part 
shade. A representative planting in 
the nursery should do much to stimu- 
late interest in these useful plants— 
useful not only as garden ornaments, 
but also for cutting. Recent intro- 


ductions which have pleased me most 
include Braungold and peregrinum, 
both tall plants (four to five feet), 
the first-named with large, coppery- 
red, golden-bordered flowers and the 
other with rich brown-red (perhaps 
mahogany with a coppery sheen 
would be better) blooms. These col- 
ors are hard to describe and have to 
be seen to be appreciated. Another 
variety, Baron Linden, which I have 
seen only once and which I under- 
stand will be introduced in 1942, is 
so similar to Braungold that one has 
to see them together to notice the 
difference. Even so, Baron Linden 
should find a ready welcome, because 
it is the darkest shade yet obtained 
in helenium, so far as I have observed. 


Filipendula. 


Anyone that likes the carmine- 
pink foam and feathery foliage of 
the queen of the prairie, Filipendula 
rubra venusta, will love its form 
known as magnifica. That thought 
was brought home to me in a forci- 
ble way when I saw a big drift of it 
in an Ohio garden last summer. In 
rich soil it grew four feet tall, and 
in July, when I saw it, the effect was 
that of a deep pink mist hanging 
over that part of the garden. And the 
foliage was perfect, showing none of 
the mildew which is usually present 
on the type. Do not look for it in 
nurseries as a filipendula, for most 
growers still give it the old classifica- 
tion in spirea, when it would be S. 
venusta magnifica. 


Verbascum. 


Verbascum Pink Domino, with its 
rose-pink flowers on 3-foot spires in 
summer, will likely give impetus to 
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that worthy, though often weedy, 
genus. I have only had it one year, 
so I cannot say how freely it will 
selfsow, but it is safe to say it will 
not come true. The mulleins, espe- 
cially the perennial kinds or those 
that can be kept going by dividing 
the plants, are valuable landscape 
plants, now much neglected in this 
country. 


Kniphofia. 


I have just noticed, while glancing 
over what has been written before 
in this report of 1941 experiences, 
that I failed to say anything about 
the white shades of kniphofia. You 
will concede, I am sure, that most 
so-called whites are really not white 
at all, most of them carrying a sug- 
gestion (often more than a sugges- 
tion) of yellow in their make-up. Do 
not be surprised, then, when you find 
that my favorite in this class, A. J. 
Van Laaren, is not pure white. Its 
ivory-white shade is, however, a love- 
ly one, combining well with the or- 
dinary colors in kniphofia and bring- 
ing out the charm of deeper colors 
in cut flower arrangements. From 
all angles, it is a splendid plant. 
Another light-colored form which I 
like especially well is variety Vanilla. 
Here the color is pale straw-yellow, 
lovely in the garden and in cut flower 
arrangements. 


Pyrethrum. 


If Pyrethrum Pink Bouquet has 
been mentioned in this column dur- 
ing the past year, I am sure, consid- 
ering the plant's splendid qualities, 
that I shall be forgiven if it is brought 
out again. Excepting Florence Shad- 
ley, which I consider the loveliest of 





Lining-out Stock 
Apricot Manchurian 
Caragana Pygmza 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Cotoneaster Lucida 
Cotoneaster Integerrima 
Crataegus Coccinea 
Honeysuckle— 
Fragrant, Morrow’s, Tatarian 
Lilac grafts, 1 and 2-yr. 
Alphonse Lavallee, Belle de Nancy, 
Chas. Joly, Chas. X, Pres. Grevy. 





THE NORTHWEST NURSERY COMPANY 


Valley City, N. Dak. 


Write for Prices and Want List 


Shrubs and Forest Seedlings 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
ecteones toms caer - 
Cotoneaster Int i 
Currant, yellow-flowering 

i Maple 
Honeysuckle— 

Fragrant, Morrow’s, Tatarian 
Lilacs—leading varieties 
Spirzas—several varieties 
Caragana Arborescens 
Chinese Elm—northern strain 
Chinese Elm—Hybrids 


Forest Trees—northern varieties 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 


LILACS. The best 


choice varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
Ask for catalogue 


collection of 


Grown in 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 


Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








i de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS UW 























PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 

















all double pink pyrethrums, Pink 
Bouquet heads the list in that color 
class. And as a commercial plant it 
is far better than Shadley because of 
its stronger constitution. Pink Bou- 
quet, as it has behaved under my 
observation, is a hearty grower. It 
has stems strong enough always to 
hold up their clusters of five or six 
flowers, which are made up of lovely 
rose-pink ray petals and a cluster of 
white stars at the center. It should 
become instantly popular with gar- 
deners. 

I had hoped to complete these 
notes in this issue, but our space is 
now exhausted and there remain two 
or three items which should have at- 
tention. They will receive brief men- 
tion in a future issue. 





EUONYMUS FORTUNEI 
MINIMUS. 


The evergreen wintercreeper is 
now classified under the specific name 
of Euonymus fortunei instead of 
Euonymus radicans as it has been 
carried for many years. Euonymus 
fortunei, a plant climbing by root- 
like holdfasts or trailing, is a native 
of China and was introduced in 1907, 
according to Rehder’s “Manual of 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs.” Many 
forms are in the trade. 

Euonymus fortunei minimus is a 
slow-growing climbing or trailing 
plant with very small leaves, varying 
from one-fourth to slightly more than 
one-half inch in length. The form 
Euonymus fortunei kewensis is con- 
sidered by some to be distinct from 
Euonymus fortunei minimus because 
of its smaller leaves. 

The littleleaf wintercreeper is per- 
fectly hardy and does well in most 
garden soils. It is tolerant of both 
sun and shade. It is most often used 
as a ground cover for limited areas or 
for rockery planting. As an ever- 
green vine of slow growth that will 
grow tightly to the wall or for grow- 
ing in limited areas, as pockets in a 
terrace adjoining the facade of the 
house, it is of value. L.C. C. 





CONFUSION with regard to the 
proper names of elms grown in 
America is at least partly relieved by 
the comments about them by Dr. 
Donald Wyman in the sixteen pages 
of the December 19 issue of Arnoldia, 
a continuation of the bulletin of popu- 
lar information of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery about May 1, 1942 
For southern or far western orders, stock 


can be shipped late February or early 
March. 











Juniperus virginiana glauca. 3.00 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 3.00 
Juniperus virginiana Keteleeri 3.00 
Juniperus virginiana Kosteri 3.00 
Juniperus virginiana Schottii 3.00 
Juniperus virginiana pendula 3.00 
Juniperus virg. pyramidalis.. 3.00 
Juniperus virg. pyramidiformis 3.00 
Juniperus Sabina Von Ehron 3.00 
Magnolia Alexandrina 3.50 








22.50 
22.50 
22.50 


22.50 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








ers 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


January 15 to 17, North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Y. M. C. A. 
building at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, in connection with short course. 

January 16, New York State Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Rochester, Roch- 
ester. 

January 19 and 20, Georgia State Nurs- 
erymen's Association, in connection with 
the University of Georgia short course, 
Nolman hotel, Athens. 

January 19 to 21, short course for nurs- 

men, landscape gardeners and arborists, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 21 and 22, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Antlers hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

January 21 and 22, Oklahoma State 
Nurserymen's Association. 

January 22, A. A. N. eastern regional 
meeting, with Long Island Nurserymen's 
eee tion, Garden City hotel, ‘Gusto 

ty. 

January 26 and 27, Iowa Nurserymen's 
Association, Kirkwood hotel, Des Moines. 

peer 27 and 28, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton. 

January 28 and 29, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Hayes, Jackson. 

January 29, Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 

February 3 and 4, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 

February 3 and 4, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Penn-Harris hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

February 3 and 4, Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Jefferson hotel, Rich- 
mond. 

February 3 to 5, New England Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton. 

February 9 to 14, short course in nurs- 
ery management, New Jersey college of 
agriculture, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, 3 

February 11 and 12, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Cherokee ho- 
tel, Cleveland. 

February 12 and 13, West Virginia 
Nurserymen's Association, Waldo hotel, 
Clarksburg. 

February 13 and 14, nurserymen's con- 
ference, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

February 16 and 17, Northern Retail 
Nurserymen's Association, Andrews hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

February 17 and 18, short course for 
1 pa Purdue University, La Fayette, 

nd. 





GEORGIA POSTPONES. 


The meeting of the Georgia State 
Nurserymen’s Association, of which 
the program was published in the 
January 1 issue, has been postponed 
from January 12 and 13 to January 
19 and 20, because it was inconven- 


ient for the University of Georgia 
staff to have its part of the pro- 
gram on those dates. 

Charles N. Morse, Sec’y. 





EASTERN REGIONAL AND 
LONG ISLAND PROGRAM. 


The annual meeting of the eastern 
region of the American Association 
of Nurserymen will be held in con- 
junction with the meeting of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, January 22, at the Garden City 
hotel, Garden City, N. Y. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Annual meeting of the Long Island as- 
sociation. 

Luncheon and meeting of the Long 
Island chapter of the A. A. N. 

Eastern regional meeting of the A.A.N. 

Welcome, by G. Clifton Sammis, presi- 
dent, Long Island Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion, and Peter M. Koster, president, Long 
Island chapter of the A. A. N. 

Address by Charles Hess, chairman, 
eastern region of the A. A. N., Mountain 
View, N. J. 

Report of the region secretary, by C. P. 
Van Tol, Falmouth, Mass. 

“Nursery Problems Raised by War,” by 
Richard P. White, executive secretary, 
A. A. N., Washington, D.C 

“The Nursery Industry Under a War 
Economy,” by Frank S. LaBar, vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. N., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

“Camouflage and the Use of Plant Ma- 
terials,” by Carl F. Wedell, head of the 
school of horticulture of the state institute 
at Farmingdale and executive committee 
member of the civilian camouflage council. 

Election of officers. 

Dinner and entertainment will be pro- 
vided at 7:30 p. m. in the Georgian room 
of the hotel. 





OREGON PROGRAM. 


The Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen will hold its midwinter meet- 
ing January 29 at the Heathman 
hotel, Portland. 

All licensed nurserymen, florists, 
bulb growers, greenhouse operators, 
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landscape gardeners and others inter- 
ested in any phase of the nursery 
industry are invited to attend. 


OPENING SESSION, 9 A. M. 


Meeting called to order, by A. M. 
Doerner, Portland, president. 

Reading of the minutes, by Samuel 
Rich, Orenco, secretary. 

Report of treasurer, by Melvin Moller, 
Fairview, treasurer. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Report on bureau of nursery service, by 
J. S. Wieman, superintendent. 

Advisory board reports. 

“Storage Problems,” by F. E. Price, pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering, Oregon 
State College. 

“Bud Sports and Bud Selection,” by 
Henry Hartman, professor of horticulture. 

Brief reports from experiment station 
staff, directed by Dr. W. A. Schoenfeld, 
dean of agriculture. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 P. M. 


Report on national affairs and on the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, 
by Avery H. Steinmetz, representative on 
the National Legislative Council. 

“Business Conditions in the East,” by 
Bert Miller, Milton. 

Report on plant board meetings, by 
Frank McKennon, chief, division of plant 
industry, state department of agriculture. 

“You're in the Army Now,” by C. B. 
Stephenson, vice-president, First National 
bank, Portland. 

Round-table discussion: “World Condi- 
tions As They Affect the Nurseryman,” 
led by Mr. Stephenson, assisted by Frank 
McKennon, Professor Hyslop and Bert 
Miller. 


BANQUET, 7 P. M. 
Wayne Melott, Carlton, toastmaster. 


Welcome by Charles A. Sprague, governor 
of Oregon. Music and entertainment. 





TENNESSEE PROGRAM. 


The meeting of the Tennessee 
State Nurserymen’s Association, orig- 
inally scheduled to be held February 
4 and 5 at the Cherokee hotel, Cleve- 
land, has been postponed until Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12. The original dates 
selected conflicted with the meeting 
of the Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers, which will be held at Memphis 
February 4 to 7. 

The afternoon of February 11 
will be devoted to a trip to the East- 








ONE-YEAR CHERRY Montmereney and 
11/16-in., 20c; 9/16-in., 


LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA 
3 to 4 ft., 15e; 4 to 5 ft., 20c 


PEACH IN VARIETY 
7/16-in., 8c; 5/16-in., 5c; 18 to 24 ins., 3c 


HILLENMEYER NURSERIES 


15e; 7/16-in., 10c 


Lexington, Ky. 
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NURSERY COMPANY 
— a 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. 





We have some fine nursery-grown seed- 
lings in the following varieties and can 
make immediate shipment. 


w atto-Gowettnn Dogwood, S.. Per 1000 
<2. 


Pe i i enteswenenhhees 00 
White- lowering Dogwood, S.. 

© OD BD Mice vccwecccegecceeces 12.00 
White-flowering Dogwood, §.. 

Be OP Be Eien ccccvcenesceesecss 18.00 
Redbud, . ae BP Uccccccesecs 6.00 
Redbud, 8 i i 6c cn enees 8.00 
Redbud, 8. 18 to +" Tc cccesvcces 10.00 
Cydonia Japonica, S., 4 to 6 ins... 7.50 
Cydonia Japonica, S., 6 to 12 ins.. 10.00 
Cydonia Japonica, S., 12 to 18 ins. 15.00 
Chinese Elm, S., 6 to 12 ins....... 4.00 
Chinese Elm, S., 12 to 18 ins...... 7.00 
Chinese Elm, S., 18 to 24 ins...... 9.00 
Russian Mulberry, S., 6 to 12 ins.. 5.00 
Russian Mulberry, S., 12 to 18 ins. 7.00 


Russian Mulberry, S., 18 to 24 ins. 10.00 


River Birch, S., 18 to 24 ins....... 2.50 
River Birch, 8S., 2 to 3 ft.......... 15.00 
River Birch, 8., 3 to 4 ft.......... 20.00 
TREES 
Pink-flowering Dogwood, br., Per 100 
Oh Minasanseeeshaesetessees $50.00 
Pink-flowering Dogwood, br 
7h 0 Eas weesceeeqwnnepeseee 90.00 


American Sycamore, br., 6 to § ft. 30.00 


American Sycamore, br.. 8 to 10 ft. 50.00 
Sweet Gum, br., 5 to 6 ft.......... 40.00 
Sweet Gum, br., 6 to 8 ft.......... 60.00 


This stock is quoted F.0.B. McMinnville. 
Tenn. Boxing and packing to be added 











at actual cost. If cash accompanies 
1893 


order, packing free. 

1942 > 
We Offer— 
FOR SPRING 1942 
EVERGREENS 


SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Marylan 


SHRUBS 




























“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 


38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 


Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery ve. Es —q 
eet 5 Forestry Co., 
- Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy ay material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 










JAPANESE 
YEW SEED 


from domestic stock. Supply limited 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY, Peekskill, N. Y. 








y Pecan Trees. Grafted 
Bisck Walnut. Heartnut 
Trees. Budded varieties of 
native Persimmon. Sweet 
Cherry 

Write for price list. 
44 years trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 











Dept. T-142 Lancaster, Pa. NURSERIES 





erly Nursery Co., Cleveland. The 
program of the business sessions fol- 


lows: 
FEBRUARY 11, 9 A. M. 

Call to order by President James N. 
Lyon, Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville. 

Address of welcome by the mayor of 
Cleveland. 

Response, by R. H. Jones, Jones Orna- 
mental Nursery, Nashville. 


Remarks by C. Flanery, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Nashville. 

President's annual address. 

Discussion of president's address by 


members. 

Report of secretary-treasurer, by G. M 
Bentley, Knoxville. 

“Sales Methods That Bring Results,” 
by Mrs. Marion Linden, business admin- 
istration department, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

“Creating Demands for Ornamental and 
Fruit Stocks,” by T. H. McHatton, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Appointment of committees. 

FEBRUARY 11, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual dinner. 

Technicolor picture on the Japanese 
beetle, presented by Millege Murphey, de- 
partment of entomology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Meeting of the Tennessee chapter of the 
A. ALN. 

FEBRUARY 12, 9:30 A. M. 

Address by Lee McClain, Washington 
Heights Nurseries, Knoxville. 

— by Harry Nettles, Asheville, 
N. C. 

Clinic on insect and plant diseases per- 
taining primarily to nursery stock. 

FEBRUARY 12, AFTERNOON. 

Program not definitely announced, but 
prominent speakers anticipated. 

“Methyl Bromide Fumigation of Nurs- 
ery Stock,” by Prof. W. A. Price, state 
entomologist, Lexington, Ky. 

The meeting of the ladies’ auxiliary 
will be held on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 12. It has been planned to in- 
clude on the program remarks by Mrs. 
Clint McDade, McDade Nurseries, 
Chattanooga; Mrs. B. K. Bright, Blue- 
view Rock Gardens, Kingsport, and 


Mrs. D. E. Hedges, Signal Mountain. 





CORNELL CONFERENCE. 


A conference of the nurserymen 
of New York state will be held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, February 
13 and 14. The program will include 
a discussion of developments in 
plant propagation, landscape design 
for small properties and plant mate- 
rials for the several regions of New 
York state. 

A tour of inspection will be made 
of the work of the department of 
floriculture and ornamental horticul- 
ture, including the laboratory facili- 
ties for instruction and the green- 
house and nursery areas for research. 

The second day of the meetings 
will be devoted to a discussion of 
local problems in the nursery and 
landscape business and will include 
reports of projects conducted in 
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SHADE TREE 
SPECIAL 


The demand for shade trees is good. 
We offer the following, well rooted and 
good grade. 


Per 100 
600 Ash, Green, 6 to 8 ft....... 8 40.00 
900 Ash, Green, 8 to 10 ft...... 55.00 


200 Ash, Green, 


1% to 2-im. cal......0- 00 
250 Ash, Wafer, 6 to 6 ft....... 25.00 
300 » Flame, 6 to 6 ft...... 00 
600 Crab, Hopa, 56 to 6 ft....... 40.00 
3000 Elm, Am lo 

1% to 2-inm. cal.......... 80.00 
1500 Elm, American, 

2 to 2%-in. cal.......... 115.00 
1200 m, erican, 

Sep 20 SOR. GOh.cccccsece 140.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 6 to 8 ft..... 35.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 8 to 10 ft.... 50.00 
900 Elm, Chinese, 

1% to 2-in. cal.......... 80.00 
700 Elm, Chinese, 

2 to 2%-in. cal.........- 115.00 
400 Elm, Chinese. 

2% to 3-in. cal.......... 125.00 
100 Elm, Chinese, 

3 to 3%-in. cal......... 200.00 
600 Hackberry, 4 to 6 ft....... 25.00 
700 Hackberry, 5 to 6 ft....... 35.00 
300 Linden, American, 

2 to 2%-in. cal.......... 135.00 
800 Linden, American, 

2% to 3-in. cal.......... 160.00 
600 Linden, American, 

3 to 3%-in. cal.......... 225.00 
200 Linden, Ame n, 

Sen OO OO Gihcocccesce 275.00 
400 Russian Olive, 6 to 8 ft.... 35.00 
300 Russian Olive, & to 10 ft.. 50.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 6 to § ft.. 30.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 8 to 10 ft.. 40.00 


500 Walnut, Black, 10 to 12 ft. 60.00 
Prices subject to change. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, Iowa 














BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La | Bars’. 
Nyy, steovnssune rn “alll 

















Good Health, 
Happiness and 
Success - - - 


My New Year’s 
wish to you 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 


of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 

















30 
codperation with the nurserymen of 
the state during 1941. 

The conference is the first held in 
several years and will be conducted 
under the leadership of Dr. L. H. 
MacDaniels, head of the department 
of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture. 





INDIANA PROGRAM. 


The program of the meeting of 
the Indiana State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, at the Antlers hotel, 
Indianapolis, January 21 and 22, is 
as follows: 

JANUARY 21, 9:30 A. M. 
Meeting called to order by Homer L. 

Wiegand, president. 

“Various Oaks,” by Scott McCoy, teach- 
er of botany, Arsenal Technical Schools. 

JANUARY 21, 1:30 P. M. 
“Improved Landscape Practices,” by 

E. B. Palmer. 

Question Box, led by Ollie Hobbs. 

“Discussion on Roadside Marketing,” 
by Alex Tuschinsky. 

JANUARY 21,7 P. M. y 

Banquet, with Willard Crain, past-presi- 
dent, Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, as toastmaster. 

JANUARY 22, 9:30 A. M. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers. 

Speakers to be announced later. 

ANUARY 22, 1:30 P. M. 


New business. 





IOWA PROGRAM. 


The program of the meeting of 
the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association 
to be held at the Kirkwood hotel, 
Des Moines, January 26 and 27, is 
as follows: 


JANUARY 26, 1 P. M. 

Call to order, by David S. Lake, presi- 
dent. 

Roll call and introduction of members 
and guests. | 

Appointment of committees. 

Secretary-treasurer'’s report. 

President's annual address. 

“Report of the Codperative Plan with 
the State Conservation Commission,” by 
Wayne Ferris, Hampton, and Harley J. 
Deems, Charles City. 

“Planning the Small Home Grounds,” 
by R. R. Rothacker, department of land- 
scape architecture, Iowa State College. 

“The Future Supply of Nursery Stock,” 
open discussion by members. 

JANUARY 26, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual banquet for nurserymen and 
guests; entertainment, music and speak- 


ers. 
JANUARY 27, 10 A. M. 

“Activities of the American Association 
of Nurserymen in the Interests of the En- 
tire Nursery Industry,” by Edwin J. 
Stark, president, American Association of 
Nurserymen. 

“Some Recent Developments of Interest 
to Nurserymen,” by B. S. Pickett, head 
of the department of horticulture, Iowa 
State College. 

Committee reports. 

Election of officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM. 


The program for the winter meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, to be held at the 
Penn-Harris hotel, Harrisburg, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 4, follows: 


FEBRUARY 3, 1 P. M. 

“Welcome to Harrisburg,” by Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland. 

“Statement of Aims of Victory Gar- 
dens Program,” by a representative of the 
victory gardens committee. 

“The Present Trends in Home Gar- 
dening,” by Mrs. Robert H. Irons, presi- 
dent, Federation of Garden Clubs of 
Pennsylvania. - 

Talk by E. L. D. Seymour, horticul- 
tural editor, American Home. 

FEBRUARY 3, 6:30 P. M. 


Informal dinner for members and 


guests. 
FEBRUARY 4, 10 A. M. 

Business meeting, with special report of 
guarantee committee. 

“Landscaping Pennsylvania Turnpike,” 
by William T. Staats, assistant to chairman 
of Pennsylvania turnpike commission. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1 P. M. 

“Diagnosing and Treating Some Shade 
Tree Abnormalities,” by Dr. P. P. Pirone, 
research specialist, New Jersey agricul- 
tural experiment station, New Brunswick. 

“Highway and Other Improvements,” 
by F. A. Pitkin, chairman of Pennsylvania 
state planning board. 

“Nut Trees for Small Home Gardens,” 
by Miss Mildred Jones, Lancaster. 





NEW ENGLAND PROGRAM. 


At the annual convention of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Hotel Ken- 
more, Boston, Mass., February 3 to 5, 
Frank LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., vice- 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, will address the 
opening session on “The Nursery In- 
dustry Under a War Economy.” 
February 4 will be educational day, 
in charge of Donald D. Wyman, of 
the Bay State Nurseries, North Ab- 





AMERICAN WHITE 
BIRCH 


Clean straight trees. Nursery-grown. 





Per 100 
i yt == eee $ 40.00 
5 to 6 ft 50.00 
6 to 8 ft SS 
8 to 10 ft 100.00 





Straight clean trees. 
er 100 


No orders accepted for less than 
100 trees. 

F.O.B. Nursery. Packing charges 
additional. 


CLEARBROOK FARMS NURSERY 


Route 25 Dundee, Ill. 
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ington, Mass. Only members of the 
association and their employees will 
be admitted, and there will be a reg- 
istration fee of $1. 





WISCONSIN PROGRAM. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held February 3 and 
4 at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee. The program follows: 


FEBRUARY 3, 9:30 A. M. 

Call to order, by James Livingstone, 
president. 

President's address. 

Secretary-treasurer's report, by H. W. 
Riggert. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Appointment of auditing and nominat- 
ing committees. 

“Evergreens for Wisconsin and How to 
Grow Them,” by Thomas Pinney, Ever- 
green Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay. 

Luncheon, with Mayor Zeider of Mil- 
waukee as speaker. 

FEBRUARY 3, 2 P. M. 

“Some Possibilities for Developing Dis- 
ease-resistant Stock,” by Dr. A. J. Riker, 
professor of plant pathology, University 
of Wisconsin. 

“Weed Control in Nurseries,” by Dr. 
Alvin Schwendiman, University of Wis- 
consin, 

“National Defense Garden Program,” 
by F. R. Kilner, editor, American Nurs- 
eryman, Chicago. 

“What Are We Going to Do About 
Meeting the Insect Pest and Plant Disease 





J-N-1 APPLE! 


All variety limbs grown out—,-in., 
35e each; +-in., 40c. These five varie- 
ties on each tree: Dark Red ‘ious, 
Dark Red Jonathan, Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Anoka and Yellow Delicious. 4-N-1 
Apple in #4 and %-in. grades at 5 cents 
less per grade than 5-N-1 Apple. Can 
also furnish 3-N-1 Pear, 3-N-1 Cherry 
and 5-N-1 Peach. 


FLOWERING CRAB 


Red Silver, Floribunda, Floribunda atro- 
purpurea, Aldenhamensis and Atrosan- 
guinea, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft., 
2-year branched trees. el’s Flower- 
ing Crab in 18 to 24-in. and 2 to 8-ft., 
well branched stock. Write for our very 
low prices on these items. 


ABELIA GRANDIFLORA 


A good quantity of lining-out and 3,000 
heavy specimen plants. Many four feet 
high, five or more canes. Can ball ac- 
cording to your specifications. Fine 
plants for government jobs. Also heavy 
2-ft. and 3-ft. plants, four canes up. 


EVERGREEN LINERS 


Strong field-grown plants, graded 6 to 9 

ins. and 9 to 12 ins. Pfitzeriana, Spiny 

Greek, Andorra (Juniperus horizontalis 
lumosa), and true columnar type I 
unipers. Reasonable prices. 


_—e~-- 


Send us your spring want lists. Cata- 
logue on request. 


SLATTON NURSERY CO. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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If you need 
LINING-OUT 


STOCK 


Write us for special quotations as we 
are large growers of — 


HARDY FIELD-GROWN 

SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

TREE SEEDLINGS and 
VINES 


We specialize in Cornus Florida 
Rubra, Prunus Triloba, Newport and 
Cistena, Flowering Crabs, Flowering 
Peach ‘and many other grafted and 
budded varieties. 

Cornus Florida Rubra, up to 5 feet. 


Write for our complete wholesale list. 


COUCH BROS. 
NURSERY CO. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTIES .... 


Nerway and Schwedler Maple Whips, 
5 to 6 ft., and 6 to 7 ft. 


HYDRANGEA—P. G., 1-yr. Layers 


A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
including many scarce items. Send 

for first 1942 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








GRAPEVINES, GOOSEBERRIES 
CURRANTS and BERRY PLANTS 


Growing for the trade since 1890. 
The quality of our ts will please your most 
critical customers. our ve quotations 
before placing 














MOUNT ARBOR ‘NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH ow 














Problems in Our Nurseries?” by E. L. 
Chambers, state entomologist, Madison. 


FEBRUARY 3, 6:30 P. M. 
Dinner in Pere Marquette room, Hotel 
Schroeder. Speaker, Judge Roland Steinle, 
Milwaukee. 
Baritone solos, 
Milwaukee. 
“Plants and Flowers for Wisconsin Gar- 
dens,” a Kodachrome motion picture, pre- 
sented by Alfred Boerner, superintendent 
of Whittna! park, Hales Corners, Milwau- 
kee county. 
Piano selections, by Miss Peggy Hunkel, 
Milwaukee. 


FEBRUARY 4, 10 A. M. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

“How Plants Grow: Function of Roots 
and Leaves of Plants,” movie with com- 
ments on practical application, by H. J. 
Rahmlow, secretary, Wisconsin Horticul- 
tural Society. 


FEBRUARY 4, 2 P. M. 

“Desirable and Undesirable Trees for 
Wisconsin,” by Walter Raymond, Carl 
Gerlach Co., Milwaukee. 

“And Beauty Comes,” a Kodachrome 
motion picture, presented by Swift & Co. 

“Landscape Plantings in Vogue To- 
day,” by Prof. J. Sherbourne Elfner, 
University of Wisconsin. 


by Norman Clayton, 





KENTUCKY PROGRAM. 


The winter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held January 30, for the first time 
in conjunction with the annual farm 
and home convention, at the college 
of agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. The program fol- 
lows: 

MORNING SESSION. 

President's address, by J. W. Fike, Hop- 
kinsvil lle. 

“Shade Trees Other Than Oaks, Elms 
and Maples,” by N. R. Elliott, college of 
agriculture and home economics, Lexing- 
ton. 

“Experimental Studies in Ornamental 
Horticulture,” by L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

“Some Ornamental Plant Pests,” by 
W. A. Price, college of agriculture and 
home economics, Lexington. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
“Distinguishing Characters in Plant 
Identification,” by Frank T. McFarland, 
professor of botany, University of Ken- 


tucky. 
“Plant Materials,” by L. C. Chadwick. 


Question-and-answer period. 
Business session, 


OHIO SECTIONAL SCHOOL, 


Besides the thirteenth annual short 
course for nurserymen, landscape 
gardeners and arborists at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, January 19 
and 21, a sectional school has tenta- 
tively been scheduled for Painesville, 
February 12 and 13. Because the 
state association held its annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati early this month, no 
sectional school will be held there 
this year. 
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RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Taylor 


Latham 
Chief 


FOREST 
TREE SEEDLINGS 
Ash 
American Elm 


Chinese Elm 


* . * * 
Send for Trade List. 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minn. 








BOYSENBERRIES 


and 


NECTARBERRIES 


No. 1 tips — Any Quantity 
TRANSPLANTS 
A few thousand. 
Write for prices. 
QUITMAN NURSERY 


Quitman, Ga. 








HARDY SMALL FRUITS 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries 
Grapes, all varieties 
Spring Delivery 


CUTLER & DOWNING CO. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
Let us quote on your requirements 
FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. ¥. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
E Shrubs 

















AMERICAN HOLLY. 


At Christmas time the American 
holly is so much in evidence in our 
decorations that, by contrast, it is 
exceedingly scarce in nurseries and 
gardens. Gray's botany gives it as 
growing wild from Maine to New 
Jersey and west to south Missouri. 

Apart from any sentiment con- 
nected with it, the American holly 
is really a beautiful plant when well 
grown, and why it is not more com- 
monly used is difficult to understand. 
We use plants such as chamecyparis 
and cupressus, natives of the Orient, 
in excess in our plantings, almost 
completely ignoring our native plants 
even when they are more beautiful. 

The writer blames the nursery- 
man; just because the holly is a little 
difficult to handle, it is almost com- 
pletely ignored in favor of more 
easily grown plants. 

It has always seemed a mystery 
to me why the American holly was 
not used for hedges, as it is an ideal 
plant for the purpose. 

Twenty years of nursery experi- 
ence in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
leads me to think the American nurs- 
eryman has never seriously taken up 
the growing of the American holly, 
at least on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Glen St. Mary Nurseries in 
Florida have done good work in 
bringing the American holly into 
prominence. Several years ago I had 
the pleasure of seeing some beautiful 
types and specimens there. Other 
nurseries in the south may be doing 
similar good work, but above the 
Mason and Dixon line I do not recall 
a noteworthy planting. 

In northern nurseries it was con- 
sidered advisable to do any trans- 
planting of holly in spring and to 
strip off the old leaves, for the plant 
was always considered a difficult sub- 
ject. 

Upon coming to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland there was abundant 
opportunity to study the plant from 
a nurseryman’s point of view, as the 
woods in the vicinity were full of it. 
Plants were collected and planted in 
the nursery; while they all stayed 
alive, they were slow in taking hold 


This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


and several years were required to 
grow them into good salable plants. 
Seeds were collected along in late 
winter, when the berries began to 
fall, and were sown in beds. They 
did not germinate until the second 
spring; so we found it advisable to 
cover the beds with burlap all sum- 
mer to eliminate weeding, or to mac- 
erate the berries and wash the seeds, 
stratifying them in sand for a year 
before sowing. The latter method 
proved the most satisfactory. 


Good stands of seedlings seemed 
easy to obtain, so that while it takes 
three years to grow a 3-inch holly 
seedling from the time the seed is 
gathered, this is no longer than it 
takes other choice evergreens. 


The fourth year, if the seedlings 
are bedded, will give plants from 
nine to twelve inches ready for the 
nursery rows. This is the ideal grade 
with which to plant hedges; the 
plants can be cut back so as to form 
a thick bushy base to the hedge, 
but who ever heard of a customer 
willing to wait? 

From this point on it is a matter 
of pruning to a leader. The fifth and 
sixth year the trees will make as 
much as three or four feet or more 
per year and will begin to flower 
when the pistillate and staminate 
forms can be marked, the former 
bearing the berries. 

The holly seems to have two pe- 





cypellers 






with that 
derful 4oo! System 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
PERENNIAL GROWERS 


See our ads in December 1 and 15 
issues or consult or ask for our gen- 
eral catalogue. 
Southern Growers! 
We can ship at any time. 


WELLER NURSERIES C0., Inc. 


Holland, Mich. 
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riods of growth, the first in spring, 
but a second about midsummer. The 
best time to prune or shape the 
plants is after the first growth. 

Such hedges as we have planted 
have proved quite satisfactory. These 
have been at entrances, to screen 
garages and such places, requiring a 
large effective evergreen hedge that 
is pruned rather than sheared. 

The holly comes to its full beauty 
when trained to a single leader and 
grown as a specimen. Of course, 
the berry-bearing plants are to be 
preferred, although the staminate 
forms usually have richer foliage. 

I have never been quite .satisfied 
myself whether pollen is essential to 
a crop of berries. We know it is 
necessary to produce viable seeds, 
but there are so many instances of 
isolated trees’ bearing good crops of 
berries that, if pollen is necessary, 
then the bees make a pretty good job 
of carrying it long distances. Any- 
way, it is safer to plant the two forms 
near each other; besides, the nursery- 
man can sell two plants instead of 
only one. E. H. 





SHEARING EVERGREENS. 


Extremes in anything are usually 
bad, and it is especially so in shearing 
evergreens. In fact, it is a practice 
that should be dispensed with as 
much as possible. In a nursery the 
shears could be replaced by the clip- 
pers or the pruning knife to shape 





JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA 
Platte River Type. 
2-year transplants. 
Per 100 Per 500 


BS 00 BO Wiis ccscccacccsed $16.00 $70.00 
BE. OO BD BiBiccccacvsceces 14.00 60.00 
D Ce FS Mocs cccvcccccs 12.00 50.00 
(Whole roots), immediate or later 
shipment. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
BE 00 8 Miccoccescccses $3.00 $28.50 
1 Om DUO. cncwoccccess 2.50 0.00 
% tol Ses wes eV Rtcdoce 2.00 15.00 


CHINESE ELM TRANSPLANTS 


Well rooted, well branched, good caliper. 
Per 10 Per 100 
$3. $30. 


SOO 8 BE. ccvccccccccccess 50 00 
5 Od 6 BR. cccccceccesccess 2.25 18.50 
G Ge © GR. coesseccecoecvcs 1.65 15.00 
1-year whips. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
Ste OP. cscvvewccccakead 50 5.00 
6 OD 6 BR cccccccccoceeseccs 6.50 00 
BS OO 6 Me. cccccccscsceccee 4.50 40.00 


Mary Washington. 
2-yr. No. 1 plants, per 100. 80c; per 1000, 
$7.00; per 10.000, $65.00. 


White Bohemian. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Large CTrOWNS .....-.ce00% $3.00 $25.00 
Cuttings, Gime. cccccccesce 1.00 9.50 
Above stock first-class in every respect. 
Cash with order. No charge for packing. 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kan. 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


Strong healthy plants from 2%-in. pots 
suitable for planting direct in nursery 
rows. Ready for shipment about May 1, 
1942. 


JUNIPERUS r100 Per 1000 
chin. columnaris ny #25. 00 $225.00 
chin. mascula ......... 5.00 225.00 
a be ee oa. = 

mapacte ..........+% 25.00 225.00 
chin.  ~ - eseun 25.00 225.00 
excelsa stricta ........ 25.00 225.00 
squamata oe MN snabeaete 25.00 225.00 
GEE -s cocccsvens 25.00 225.00 
virg. Canertii ......... 5.00 225.00 
virg. Canertii Kallay 
edithde trite neues 5.00 225.00 
SE GED ccccescccse 25.00 5. 
virg. globosa ........... 25.00 225.00 
virg. Keteleeri ......... 25.00 225.00 
DEE avascenaee 25.00 225.00 

PICEA 
pungens Kosteriana .... 30.00 275.00 
pungens Moerheimii ... 35.00 325.00 


Write for our complete list of field- 
grown lining-out evergreens and rooted 
cuttings from pots. We have a complete 
list of all popular varieties. 


The Kallay Bros. 
Company 


Painesville, 


Ohio 


\ 








JUNIPER GRAFTS 


Strong grafts suitable for lining out in field, on 


Juniperus Virginiana understocks, from 2%-in. 

pots, ready for delivery April 15, 1942. 
Canertii Juniperus Kosteri 
=] Juniperus Horizontalis 
bmithil Juniperus Andorra 
yy ® un perus Sabina 


Juniperus Von Ehron 
1 le Juniperus — 
Grafts are grown in 2%-in. 
100 of a variety. $22.50 per 00, 
500 or over, $20.00 per 100. 
Boxing extra at cost. F.O.B. Louisville, Ky. 
Terms: Thirty days on approved credit, or cash 
with order we will box free. 


LOUISVILLE NURSERIES 


Route 6 Louisville, Ky. 














EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 
































Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











the young plant, very much to its 
advantage. It is not uncommon to see 
in a nursery a block of young assorted 
evergreens all sheared and bobbed 
into the same shape regardless of the 
natural habit of the plant. 

Occasionally a batch of small ever- 
greens may be too thin and poor, and 
they are benefited by a severe shear- 
ing to give them a new start, but a 
young, vigorous-growing evergreen 
has a beauty of form that cannot be 
improved by the shears. Perhaps a 
fault may be corrected by pruning 
double leaders or by checking side 
growth when it is out of place, but to 
change the trees’ natural beauty of 
form for a sheared effect is all wrong 
and has a tendency to form cripples 
as they get older. 

It is not uncommon to see a land- 
scape job, done a number of years be- 
fore, with not a single evergreen but 
has been sheared out of all its nat- 
ural beauty and converted into an 
unsightly cripple. In fact, in many 
suburbs of cities it is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Just why the shearing of evergreens, 
regardless of reason, has become such 
a common practice is hard to under- 
stand. Of course, one cause is the 
selection of large, fast-growing kinds 
for the wrong position, and the shear- 
ing is an effort to keep them from 
getting too big. The shearing of ever- 
greens is a bad practice and should 
only be resorted to for topiary effects. 

The clippers are the real plants- 
man’s tool in training the young ever- 
green in the way it should grow to 
develop its natural beauty. E. H. 





EARL MAY, of station KMA, 
Shenandoah, Ia., is on the advisory 
committee of the newly incorporated 
Blue Network Co., formed to take 
over the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 


J. W. FIKE, Fike Nurseries, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., reports that Kentucky 
experienced a snowfall of four inches 
January 3, after which the tempera- 
ture fell daily reaching a low of 18 
degrees below zero January 8. 
Warmer weather, however, followed. 


THE date of February 20 has been 
set as the limit for filing objections to 
the discharge from bankruptcy of 
Louis Colavecchio, formerly a peren- 
nial grower at Painesville, O. Claims 
should be filed with A. T. Ullman, 
referee in bankruptcy, Ashtabula, O. 
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We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 

CHERRY, | and 2-year 

PEACH, Leading Varieties 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
3-in. 

ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

— Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 

“in 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Y-in. 

— stock of Evergreens up to 5 to 
6 ft. 

Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, 
Oldest and Largest Nursery in aa 
Established 1875 








NORWAY MAPLES 


ACER PLATANOIDES Per 1000 





sf 2. ¢ Soe $12.00 
_- ff eee 18.00 
2 to 3 ft 35.00 
oy | eee 50.00 


4to 5 ft., transplanted, $15.00 per 100 


SPECIAL: Send 25% cash with order, or 
10% discount for full cash with order. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State & Sproul Roads, R. 3, 
Media, Pa. 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 

(2-0) 0 to 2 ins....... $2.00 $9.00 

F.o.b. Fennville 

Shipped April 1 to May 15. 

Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 
Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 








EVERGREENS 





EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. 8. 10 inches to 6 feet. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
» G. OWEN & SON, INC. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


DAMPING-OFF CONTROL. 


In federal nurseries in the Great 
Plains region, damping-off is attrib- 
utable chiefly to the attack of two 
fungi, Rhizoctonia solani and Pyth- 
ium ultimum. A method of con- 
trol or prevention has been sought 
by Ernest Wright, pathologist for 
the federal division of forest pathol- 
ogy, working in codperation with the 
University of Nebraska. 

The kind of crop grown on the 
land prior to the planting of the seeds 
of broad-leaved trees appears impor- 
tant as a means of reducing the loss 
from damping-off. In both field and 
greenhouse tests damping-off usually 
was more severe following legumes 
than following cereals. Soils previ- 
ously occupied by corn, wheat and 
oats gave the least damping-off. In 
this connection, however, the nitrate 
content of the soil is also important, 
for chemical analyses showed that 
damping-off tended to increase di- 
rectly as the nitrate content of the 
soil increased. For best results, 
therefore, with cereal crops preced- 
ing the nursery planting, the cereals 
should be turned under at least one 
month prior to the time the seeds 
of broad-leaved trees are to be sown. 

Because of the apparent importance 
of high amounts of soil nitrates in 
increasing damping-off, various ma- 
terials were added to the soil for the 
purpose of decreasing or tying up 
chemically the nitrates present. The 
most outstanding reduction in damp- 
ing-off obtained in this way was that 
which followed the application of 
glucose (a type of sugar) to the seed- 
bed at the time of sowing. In the 
case of American elm in sandy loam 
soil, for example, the stand obtained 
on the glucose-treated plot was 293 
per cent of the stand obtained on the 
untreated plot. However, seedlings 
grown on the glucose-treated plots 
were noticeably stunted at the end of 
the first growing season; also, similar 
treatments on silt-loam soil were less 
successful. Chemical analysis made 
of the treated soil two weeks after 
treatment showed that the soil ni- 
trates had decreased markedly. 

Wright explains the effectiveness 


of glucose in damping-off control as 
follows: “The application of sugar 
to the soil probably accelerates the 
growth of soil organisms, including 
fungi, which rapidly consume or bind 
the nitrates until the carbon supply 
is depleted. The virulence of the 
damping-off parasites is apparently 
affected and damping-off losses are 
reduced.” Dr. Carl Hartley and Roy 
G. Pierce had obtained similar re- 
sults in 1917 from the application of 
sucrose for control of damping-off in 
coniferous seedbeds. L. R. T. 





SPECIES SUSCEPTIBLE 
TO DUTCH ELM DISEASE. 


Although in Europe considerable 
information has been developed re- 
garding the relative ability of various 
kinds of elms to resist infection by 
the Dutch elm disease, such informa- 
tion has been largely lacking in the 
United States. A beginning has now 
been made, however, toward evalu- 
ating the resistance of various elms 
used for decorative purposes in the 
United States, as a result of work re- 
cently reported by Dr. J. S. Smucker, 
of the federal division of forest 
pathology. 

In this work young trees ranging 
from three-eighths inch to one and 
one-quarter inches in basal trunk 
diameter were inoculated with the 
Dutch elm disease fungus through 
chisel wounds driven tangentially into 
the wood to a depth of about one- 
eighth inch, approximately four such 
wounds being made per diameter 
inch for any one tree. Ten kinds of 
elms were tested: American elm 
(Ulmus americana), European white 
elm (U. levis), smooth-leaved elm 
(U. foliacea), English elm (U. pro- 
cera), Japanese elm (U. japonica), 
Mormon elm (species unknown), 
Siberian elm (U. pumila), two vari- 
eties of Siberian elm designated as 
pinnato-ramosa and arborea and the 
Christine Buisman elm (U. foliacea 
var.). 

External symptoms of Dutch elm 
disease infection began to be apparent 
in all these groups of trees in from 
seven to fifteen days after the inocu- 
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lations were made. From observa- 
tions made during the season follow- 
ing the inoculation, it appeared that 
the American elms were severely af- 
fected, but that the English white 
elms, though developing extensive 
wilt and dieback, were not so severe- 
ly affected as the American elms. 
Comparison of the relative suscep- 
tibility of the several kinds of elms 
was effected at the end of the season 
by two measurements, the percent- 
age of trees in each group develop- 
ing symptoms and the mean percent- 
age of main leader dieback for each 
group. 

In the order in which the kinds of 
elms are listed above, the percentage 
of trees developing symptoms was 
uniformly 100 down to and includ- 
ing the Mormon elm. For the Siber- 
ian elm it was forty-two; for the 
variety pinnato-ramosa, seventy; for 
the variety arborea, thirty, and for the 
Christine Buisman elm, eighty-six. 
The mean percentages of main leader 
dieback determined for the various 
kinds of elms, in the order listed 
above, were approximately 91, 81, 70, 
53, 24, 19, 11, 5, 2 and 0. 

In discussing the apparent indica- 





AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times? 


You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders. 


Try it this spring—now! 
American Nurseryman 


508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, II. 
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RHUBARB ROOTS 


Now dug, in storage ready 
for shipment. Liberal grades 
and a limited offer. 


Per 1000 
5, to 1-inch____---_-_ $15.00 
1 to 11%4-inch__-_-_-_-- 20.00 
14 to 2-inch____-__--_ 25.00 
2-inch and up__-_----- 35.00 


Special prices on large quan- 
tity orders. 
SHERMAN NURSERY 


COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa 








WE CAN SUPPLY IN EITHER 
LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES 


Acer Rubrum, 5 to 6 and 6 to 8 f 

Fraxinus Lanceolata, 5 to 6 and € to 8 ft. 
juercus Alba, 5 to 6 and 6 to 8 ft. 
Quercus Phelios, 5 to 6 and 6 to 8 ft. 
Quercus Rubra, 5 to 6 and 6 to 8 ft. 
Quercus Velutina, 5 to 6 and 6 to 8 ft. 
Rhus Canadensis, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 4 and 


y=} 





4 to 6 branches. 
Rhus Canadensis, 2 to 3 ft., 2 to 4 and 4 
to 6 branches. 
Rhus Glabra, 3 to 4 ft., 2 to 4 branches. 
Rhus Glabra, 4 to 5 ft., 2 to 4 branches. 
Rhus Glabra, 5 to 6 ft., 2 to 4 branches. 
When you are in the market for the 
above stock, please write us for special 
cash quotations. 


NOLERIDGE NURSERIES 


R. F. D. 7 MeMinnaville, Tenn. 








VIBURNUMS 


2-yr. old - Strong Seedlings 


LENTAGO 
MOLLE 

LANTANA 

DENTATUM 


Write for prices 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, INC. 
7200 S. Madison Rd., Hinsdale, Ill. 








HIGHWAY GARDENS NURSERY 


R. F.D.3 McMinnville, Tenn. 


Offers for immediate acceptance the 
following stock. For color and beauty 
get Azalea Calendulacea. 
Azalea Calendulacea, Per 100 Per 1000 
Flame Azalea 
6 to 12 ins., lining-out .$2.50 $16.00 
12 to 18 ins., clumps... 8.00 60.00 
Azalea, Mixed Colors 
12 to 18 ins., lining-out. 1.50 10.00 
12 to 18 ins., clumps ... 5.00 40.00 


‘suga Canadensis, Hemlock 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings.. .... 5.00 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings.. .... as 


2 to 3 ft., seedlings... 8.00 

4 to 6 ft., seedlings. . [15.00 
Ask for our latest Wholesale Price List 
just off the press. 














i — 8 Ever- 
fiardy’ Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shra -out and 


Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BARLEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff St. Paul, Minn. 











tions of resistance shown by the 
above data, Dr. Smucker adds that 
“the pumila group appeared rather 
resistant, and, as a whole, escaped 
serious injury from the disease. No 
main leader dieback developed in any 
of the trees of the Christine Buisman 
selection of U. foliacea. Some of 
the trees, however, did lose several 
leaves, and, in a few cases, the termi- 
nal portion of one or two small twigs 
on lower side branches died, but, in 
every case, the dieback was negli- 
gible. 

“As a rule, the xylem (wood) dis- 
coloration associated with the disease 
was most pronounced and most ex- 
tensive in the more susceptible spe- 
cies. The more resistant species or 
varieties, such as those of the pumila 
group and Ulmus foliacea var. Chris- 
tine Buisman, usually showed fairly 
extensive invasion by the fungus but 
fewer vessels were infected.” 


L. R. T. 


CELESTE FIG LEAF SPOT. 


In the vicinity of Houma, La., the 
Celeste fig has for two years been 
attacked by a new leaf spot disease, 
reports Dr. E. C. Tims, of the Louisi- 
ana agricultural experiment station. 
It is a peculiarity of this leaf spot that 
it does not appear until after most 
of the figs have ripened. Conse- 
quently, it is not likely to cause much 
damage to the crop. 

The spot is attributed to the attack 
of a fungus rather tentatively identi- 
fied as Cephalosporium acremonium. 
Infection appears to take place in the 
absence of wounds. Under warm, 
moist weather conditions the spots 
enlarge rapidly, and the centers of 
the larger spots, one and one-half to 
two inches in diameter, often fall out, 
causing the leaves to appear strik- 
ingly ragged. In the earlier stages 
the spots are light brown and are 
usually surrounded by a darker brown 
border. On their upper surfaces a 
number of irregular, concentric, ring- 
like markings are apparent, and on 
their lower surfaces numerous small, 
white, cushionlike structures, the 
spore-bearing parts of the fungus, are 
conspicuous. 

Although no control measures are 
yet suggested for this disease, it may 
be supposed that the usual sanitary 
practices, coupled with fungicidal 
sprays, would be effective, should the 
disease prove injurious enough to 
demand control. La a 
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VINES 


Large - flowering Clematis: 
Jackmanii, Henryi, Mme. 
Andre, Baron Veillard, 
Ramona. 


15,000 in 4-in. pots 
30,000 in 214-in. pots 


10,000 Clematis Paniculata, 
2-yr. No. 1 and Medium. 


5,000 Silver Lace Vine 
in 214-in. pots. 


7,500 Honeysuckle Heckrottii 
in 214-in. pots 





Write for Quantity Prices 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 
K 41 Lake City, Minn. 











VERHALEN 
NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Texas 
Pfitzer’s Juniper 
in all sizes 


Upright Evergreens 


up to 3 to 4 feet in variety 
WHOLESALE ONLY 








20,000 
CHINESE ELM TREES 


All sizes, 3 feet to 
6-inch caliper. 
Special Prices in 
large quantities. 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











EVERGREENS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 
AND ROSES 


From liners to specimen 
Write for our latest wholesale list. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


Box 828 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The winter meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was held January 6, at Ho- 
tel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. Despite 
the fact that the thermometer read 
10 and in some sections 20 degrees 
below zero, thirty members were 
present. 

The business of the association was 
run off in good order. One active 
and five associate memberships were 
added to the roll. 

The first speaker, Edward Neeley, 
of the Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
spoke on “Bank Credits.” He ex- 
plained just how the bank looks upon 
the assets of a nurseryman. He ex- 
plained that ability to pay, willing- 
ness to pay and character are the 
basis of bank credits. He inter- 
spersed his talk with accounts of 
some of his own personal dealings 
with nurserymen. He gave many 
fine points on how the customer 
looks upon the nurseryman. Mr. 
Neeley’s talk really brought out 
many things the nurseryman and 
landscape man should know. 

Joseph Hoover, architect, spoke on 
“The Architect and Landscaping.” 
He pointed out that the architect 
and landscape planter should work 
together, because their work dove- 
tails closely. He expressed the hope 
that this relationship would become 
better. He told how he designs a 
home or building and said that one 
of the first things he thinks about is 
the landscape design. On his first 
plot of the building he sketches in 
some planting to tie it to the site. 
Mr. Hoover was enthusiastic as to 
the future of our business and made 
everyone present feel that the end of 
everything was not yet in sight. 

George Hart, delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, gave a sum- 
mary of the convention trip last sum- 
mer. He expressed his pleasure in 
making the trip, the amount of use- 
ful knowledge he gained and the 
value of the A. A. N. to everyone in 
the trade. 

After a buffet dinner, Ed Bayard, 
editor of the Pennsylvania Stockman, 
entertained the gathering with his 
ready wit and vast personal knowl- 
edge. 

Charles Zimmerman spoke on 
price trends, particularly in supplies. 
He told what can be expected on 
seeds, fertilizers and implements. 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. C0. 


EVERGREENS =: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue nen on ORE. 


In 1942, why not? 


1. Buy Defense Saving Bonds and 
Stamps. 

2. Travel less—save gas and rubber. 

3. Plant more gardens. 

4. Beautify the home. After war 
comes peace. Let's make the Ameri- 
can homes the most beautiful and 
attractive in the world. 

Write today for catalogue. Mention 
the American Nurseryman. 

(List for the Wholesale Trade only.) 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








APPLE SEEDLINGS 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 


Toppenish, Wash. 





PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


rice list of 


Shade and 


Write to us for our 
Fruit Tree Seedlings an 
Flowering Trees. 


A-No. 1 in grades and quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Combination 
carloads to eastern points. 


Your old pal, John Holmason 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 





Specializing in 


Birches—Chinese Elms—Flowering 
Crabs and Plums — Flowering and 
Globe Locust—Hawthorns—Lilacs— 
Lindens— Mountain Ash— Norway 
Maples, branched and whips. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 














Cafomia Feld-gromn 7 
ROSEBUSHES (</> / 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 








Maples, Birch, item, Bechtel’s 
Crab, Kwanzaa Cherry, Fruit trees. 
1942 list sent on request. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. O, Box 42, Orenco, Ore. 


Southern California Grown 
Lining-out Conifers 
junipers and Arhor-vitae 


Ask for price list and free samples. 


A. PASTOR NURSERY 


4013 Lennox Blvd. 
Inglewood, California 


" Near Los Angeles ” 














Colorado-grown 


CHINESE ELM 


Hardy strain, seedlings and trans- 
plants. Wholesale list on request. 


SWINK NURSERY CO. 
SWINK, COLO. 





ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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Roy Breidenbach reviewed the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s circular 556, on a new 
fungus disease producing flower spots 
on azaleas and rhododendrons, called 
Ovulinia azalee. Mr. Breidenbach 
handled this subject expertly. 

Entertainment was supplied by the 
Harrison Entertainers. Their singing 
and dancing were enjoyed. The meet- 
ing ended with the singing of “God 
Bless America.” 

L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Noble Hoggson, landscape archi- 
tect, Seattle, is busy completing land- 
scape plans for projects at Bellingham, 
Medina, Normandy Park and High- 
land Park, Seattle. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and private operators are 
developing a forest nursery on the 
Nisqually flats, capable of producing 
5,000,000 seedlings a year. All seed- 
lings produced have been contracted 
for by private lumber companies. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 496. Nectarine. Fred D. Williams, 
Porterville, Cal. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of nectarine, characterized by the late- 
ness of its ripening period, its size and its 
redness of skin. 

No. 497. Rose plant. Hendrikus A. 
Verschuren, near Uden, Netherlands, as- 
signor to Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A new and distinct variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characterized par- 
ticularly by its vigorous growth and pro- 
ductivity; its hardiness in temperate cli- 
mates; its great disease resistance; its at- 
tractive, long-pointed bud; and its blossom 
of clear yellow color, compact globular 
form, large petalage and intense fragrance 
of the Marechal Niel type. 

No. 498. Apricot. Bert Brooks and 
Glenn M. Brooks, Lafayette, Ore. A new 
variety of apricot, characterized in that 
the fruit is of unusually large size, its skin 
has a reddish exterior tint, its meat also 
has a reddish tint and is firm and the fruit 
has a tree pit. 


TWO greenhouses, 11x75 feet, 
have been built by C. F. Hacker & 
Son, Painesville, O., for propagating. 


THE Southern California Nursery- 
men’s Association scheduled an impor- 
tant meeting of the new organization 
for January 13 at the Barker hotel, 
Los Angeles. It was expected that a 
member of the Treasury Department 
would be in attendance to discuss 
problems relating to alien nationals in 
the nursery trade. 








Avery H. Steinmetz 





BIRCH, Cutleaf Weeping 
Excellent values guaranteed. 
2 to 3-ft. to 14 to 16-ft. grades. 
CHERRY, Japanese Flowering Upright 
2 to 3-ft. to 6 to 8-ft. grades. 
CHERRY. Japanese Weeping 
Single and Double. 
No. 1 and No. 2 heads. 
DOGWOOD. Pacific 
5 to 6-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
Pink-flowering 
30 to 36-in. to 6 to 6-ft. grades. 
LM, Chinese 


1-yr. seedlings to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
ae yey! CHAIN, Laburnum Vossii 
to 4-ft. whips to 8 to 10 ft. br. 
HAWTHO RN, Paul's Scarlet 
Double Pink and Double White 
4 to 5-ft. to 8 to 10-ft. br. grades. 
MAPLE, Japanese Redleaf 
24 to 30-in. and 30 to 36-in. grades. 
seaamene Lacelea 
2 to . in. and 18 to 24-in. grades. 


MAPLE. orway 
5 to 6- . whips to 10 to 12-ft. br. grades. 
Schwedler 


5 to 6-ft. to 8 to 9-ft. whips. 


ver 
to 6-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. br. grades . 
MOUNTAIN N ASH, European 
6 to 6-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
PLANE TREE, European and American 
6 to 8-ft. to 10 to 12-ft. grades. 
PLUM. Flowering 
Blireana, Pissardii, Thundercloud, Tri- 
loba and Vesuvius. 
All Grades. 


TREE 
6 to 6-ft. to 8 to 10-ft. grades 


DON'T FORGET COMBINATION CARLOAD SHIPMENTS REDUCE FREIGHT CHARGES 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
ERUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

ALMOND, both pink and white-flowering 

18 to 24-in. to 3 to 4-ft. grades. 
AZALEA, Altaclarense and Mollis 

10 to 12-in. to 24 to 30-in. grades. 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 

(Plant Patent No. 110) 

10 to 12-in. to 24 to 30-in. grades. 
VIBURNUM, Carlesii 

15 to 18-in. and 18 to 24-in. grades. 
PRIVET. Two yea 

California, English and Ledense. 


WISTERIA, Grafted 2 and 3-yr 
oe Violet, Single Passie _ Single 


TREE WISTERIA. Grafted 
Double Violet, Single Purple and Single 


FRUIT TREES 

A complete list of l-yr., 2-yr. and 3-yr. 
SMALL FRUITS 

A good supply of Boysenberries. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard. French Pear, 
Myrobalan Plum and Reoted Quince 
Cuttings. 
SHADE TREE SEEDLINGS 
European White Birch 
Norway Maple 
Chinese Elm 
Hawthorn, oxycantha 


ROSES 
A fair supply in most varieties. 








We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT PREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 


Carlton trees are expertly grown on new, 
clean land; liberally graded, carefully 
handled. packed and shipped to arrive 
in perfect growing condition. We guar- 
antee 100% satisfaction. 

Write for Price List. 


Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Cariton (Since 1890) Oregon 
(Wholesalers for over a Half-century) 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 











Headquarters for... 
Fruit ane 5 Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 
Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 





A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 
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STOP BORER INSPECTION. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently announced that 
January 1 it would discontinue cer- 
tification of products, the movement 
of which is regulated by state quar- 
antines on account of the European 
corn borer. 

Since the federal quarantine on the 
European corn borer was revoked 
July 15, 1932, the department has 
been inspecting and certifying prod- 
ucts to meet requirements of various 
state quarantines on this pest. As a 
condition of movement into the state, 
the various quarantines require in- 
spection and certification of many 
kinds of products, such as corn, 
broomcorn, Sudan grass, chrysanthe- 
mums, asters, hollyhocks, dahlias, 
beets with tops, celery, beans, rhu- 
barb and oat and rye straw, which 
are likely to carry the corn borer 
from known infested areas. 


The work of the department has 
been carried on with funds provided 
through annual appropriations made 
to the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine for this purpose. 
Funds provided for the current fiscal 
year are less than one-half of the 
amount available during preceding 
years and are inadequate to provide 
inspection necessary to give service 
throughout the fiscal year. Since 
July, 1941, the inspection and certifi- 
cation work was continued without 
reduction in efficiency, but available 
funds were exhausted by December 
31, 1941. 


Officials of the states having quar- 
antines requiring that restricted prod- 
ucts from the area where the corn 
borer occurs be certified by em- 
ployees of the department have ad- 
vised the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine that their quaran- 
tine will be modified to accept such 
products upon certification by state 
officials. With these modifications in 
state quarantine, there should be no 
interruption in normal movement of 
restricted articles or increase in pest 
risk. 

States or parts of states in the in- 
fested area are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 

* North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. States requiring fed- 
eral certification are Colorado, Ne- 
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OUR NEW 
CATALOG 


We think our new cata- 
log is the finest we’ve 
ever written. We've 
spent a good many 
days (and nights too!) 
accurately describing 
the 1600 or so varieties 
we have for sale. 


You, as a Nursery- 
man, will be interested 
in our very complete 
listing of the best An- 
nuals and Perennials. 
Write Box N. 


“Flower Seeds 
for Nurserymen” 





pac 
WEST CHICAGO 





TLUNOIS 





vada, Oregon, Texas and Tennessee. 
Utah and Wyoming have embargoes 
against restricted materials. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved 
applications for registration of the 
following roses. Notice of these 
registrations has been sent to rose 
organizations in foreign countries 
and trade papers. If-no objections 
are raised before February 3, 1942, 
the registration of these names will 
become permanent as of that date, 
states R. Marion Hatton, secretary: 

Mrs. M. H. Horvath. Hybrid tea. A cross 
of (Mme. Butterfly x a Pernetiana hybrid) x Souv. 
de Claudius Pernet, originated by M. H. Horvath, 
Mentor, 0., and introduced by Wayside Gardens 
Co., Mentor, O., in 1940. Plant described as up- 
right, with glossy foliage, and vigorous. Long- 
pointed buds open to 3% to 4-inch blooms, with 
forty petals of Lam | ellow. Moderate = Y 
An especially go loomer in autumn. con- 
sidered an ie Joanna Hill 


Meda. Large-flowering gms. Originated by 
M, H. Horvath, Mentor, 0 », to be introduced by 
Wayside Gard 1942. A 





0., in 
cross of (Rosa setigera x Mine. Butterfly hybrid 
seedling) x Golden Dawn. Plant descri asa 
vigorous climber, with leathery foliage, and un- 
usually hardy. Ovoid buds open to 4 to 5-inch 
blooms, with forty to sixty petals of a es 
Spicy frag Bl in clust free 





Pasadena Tournament. Hybrid puiyanste- 
Originated by Alfred Krebs, Montebello, Ca’ 
as a seedling of Cecile Brunner x an 2 
seedling. To be introduced by Edward BE. Marsh, 
Pasadena, Cal., 1942. Plant described as a 
8-foot bush, with reddish, brownish 
hardy; pointed buds open to row 
inches across, with thirty-six to forty petals of 
velvety Moderate fragrance. Blooms in 
— continuously. Flowers last for seven 
ays. 

Nuggets. Hybrid tea. Mey by Joseph H. 
= Co., Richmond, Ind., troduced by it 

1943. seedling of bios vat x an unnamed 

tb -¥ Plant is described as fa much- 
branched bush, with abundant, small, leathery 
foliage. Small, pointed buds open globular at 
first, then become flat, two to three inches across, 
with fifteen to twenty petals of pale orange- 
yellow. Slight tea fragrance. Flowers are pro- 





GOLDFLAME 


Best Everblooming Plant 


Write for complete price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 











duced singly and abundantly. A _ productive 
miniature yellow rose (not a polyantha), espe- 
cially good for use as a corsage. 

Brandywine. Hybrid tea. Originated by J. H. 
Thompson's Sons, Kennett Square, Pa., and intro- 
duced by them in 1941. It is said to be a progeny 
of a series of unnamed seedlings. Plant described 
as strong, vigorous, upright, with seven large 
leaves of olive-green. Long-pointed buds open 
to a well formed flower four to five inches across, 
with twenty-five to thirty buff-yellow petals. 
Slight fragrance. Blooms singly. 





GRANITE STATE NOTES. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., East Box- 
ford, Mass., was low bidder on a 
landscaping job at Pannaway Manor, 
Portsmouth, N. H. This is a defense 
housing project of 159 single-family 
homes on a 40-acre tract and includes 
streets and small parks. The work 
was completed just before the freeze- 
up. 

Joseph Williams, son of Lester E. 
Williams, of the L. E. Williams Nurs- 
ery, Exeter, N. H., has been recom- 
missioned in the navy. He was a 
student at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, but resigned 
before receiving his commission and 
has been engaged in teaching at 
Barre, Vt., for the past eight years. 
Last spring he resigned his teaching 
job and applied for reinstatement in 
the service. He has just been com- 
missioned as ensign and is now study- 
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DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


If you are not already on our 
mailing list, send for a copy 
of our catalogue now. 


HENRY A. DREER 
INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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North Dakota and 
Montana Seeds 


1941 crop ready 


Northern Rocky Mountain Conifer 
Seeds. North Dakota Juniperus Scop- 
ulorum Seeds. Deciduous Tree and 
Shrub Seeds. Black Hills Spruce Seeds. 


Write for trade list. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 








THIS SPACE 
COSTS 
$4.00 


for one insertion. 


For advertising rate 
schedule, write 


AMERICAN WURSERYRAR - 


508 S. Dearborn St. 








HERBS i. 


lants ; a hundred 
Dried a Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








To NURSERYMEN and DEALERS at Wholesale Only. 
We specialize in growing way Japanese Honey- 
No. yr. stock. kg ora 


ond 18 to 24 ins., 2-yr. 
rieties lining-out stock seedlings, Redbud, 
Maple, Moss Locust, Chokeberry. Write us your 


MORTON BROS. — Tariton Nurseries 
MeMinanville, Tenn. 











S MODES eveter*Ne 
EVERY NEED 
ARIENS CO. 
Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 





ing to complete his course for active 
duty. 

Turnpike Flower Gardens is the 
name of a new neighborhood nursery 
service at Northwood, N. H. True 
W. Chesley is in active charge. Dur- 
ing the past season, hardy perennials 
and herbs were featured. 

Greenlands, Inc., is the name of a 
landscaping service recently organ- 
ized by Carl Sargent, at Concord, 
N.H. Mr. Sargent was former com- 
missioner of parks and playgrounds 


at Concord. G. 8. 





INDIANA SHORT COURSE, 


A short course for Indiana nurs- 
erymen will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, February 17 and 
18. A banquet will be the feature of 
the evening on February 17. Nurs- 
erymen, landscape architects and 
plantsmen are invited to attend. 

Experts from the university staff 
will cover the following topics: 
Propagation, lawn preparation and 
care, soils and plant relationship, 
plant materials, soil testing, book- 
keeping and advertising, insects, 
landscape planting and care and new 
experimental results in nursery prac- 
tice. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.]} 


Summit Nurseries, Stillwater, Minn.— 
Wholesale price list of general nursery 


stock, 8 mimeographed pages, 8x11 
inches. 
Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md— 


Wholesale price list for spring offers lin- 
ing-out and specimen stock, 48 pages and 
cover, 4x9 inches. 

Kenyon’s Nursery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.— Wholesale list of general stock in- 
cludes new and unusual grafted junipers, 
20 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Wholesale list, dated January 8, offers 
complete assortment of nursery stock, 96 
pages, 6x9 inches. 

Sherwood Nursery Co., Portland, Ore. 
—Wholesale price list of evergreen trees 
and shrubs, 36 pages and cover, 5'/2x8 
inches, 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia—Wholesale trade list, dated Jan- 

uary 5, offers complete assortment of nurs- 
ery stock, 72 pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 





PETER WELLER, of the Weller 
Nurseries Co., Holland, Mich., was 
married January 3 to Gertrude Menk- 
man at Lansing, Mich. They will be 
at home after January 15 at 111 East 
Twenty-fourth street, Holland, Mich. 
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NURSERY SEEDS 


Prompt delivery f.o.b. Boston. 





Ib. Ib. 
Amelanchier canadensis ..... $0.65 $2.25 
Amelanchier grandifiora ..... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier levis .......... 85 3.00 
Amelanchier oblongifolia 1.15 3.75 
Aronia atropurpurea ........ 35 1.25 
a 50c $1.50. 
oz. 3 oZ., 

Azalea Kaempf 

% oz., $1.50; oz., $5.00. 

zalea from se- 

lected arden specimens, 

% oz 00; oz., $6.00. 


Azalea rosea, \% oz. $1.50; 


oz., $4. 
Azalea Schlippenbachil, 
% oz., 90c; oz., $8.50. 


Chameecyparis Lawsoniana .. 7 
rategus coccinea .......... 45 
Crategus Crus-galli ......... 45 
Crategus mollis, clean....... 45 
Crategus anew seeeesese 45 
tegus punctata .......... 45 
Cunninghomia lanceolata .. 95 
sus scoparius ........... -70 

Cc phureus, 
Moonlight Sages coscecces 85 
SD GED ccc cocccsccce 1.75 
Daphne Mesereun $6s8000000 1.60 


Evuonymus Bungeanus 


a clean .. m eccecccesces -80 
reuteria paniculata ..... 60 
Laburnum vulgare .......... 0 
Larix curopma .............. 1.25 
Magnolia acuminata ......... 35 
Magnolia Soulangeana ...... 1.55 
Picea Breweriana. oz.. $1.50 4.50 
Picea canade: albertiana. 1.75 
Pn PED cciccscuacehus 80 
Picea pungens glauca ....... 1.20 
Pinus densifiora ............ 1.20 
Pinus leroga, Col. ........ .30 
Pinus resinosa .............. 1.65 
RE ED 96000000c0006009 -60 
Pinus Gérebus .........0.0:. 45 
Pinus thunbergii ............ -85 
us americana 


= 

& 
ang Fae ad Wh at at ak a aka ah od ea ak ol ok a ad oa ee 
SSSaS2SSSSS° TUSASZ SUSS SESSS3Rz 


Prenes 

Rhododendron carolinianum, 
% oz., 25; oz., $1.00. 

Rhododendron cata: 


% oz., 35e; oz., on eree. 
Rhododendron maximum, 
% oz., 30c; oz., $1.00 

lucida 





gceescesostoeses 30 95 

Rosa multiflora, thornless 
GBM cccccecescecccocsess 50 1.75 
Rosa rugosa, clean .......... 50 2.50 
Rosa alba, clean...... 715 3.50 
Rosa dry hips....... 35 1.25 
Syringa vulgaris, clean... ... 25 4.50 
Syringa French Hybrids... .. 1.25 4.50 
zeele —— enetés6se0 60 2.00 
MEEEEED cccespeccese -15 2.50 
Th pa oa. - 1.00 3.50 
idata - 1.50 6.00 
Taxus m Hicksii ........ 1.50 6.00 
EEED covccccccce 1.50 5.50 
Viburnum cassinoldes ....... 35 1.25 
Viburnum dentatum ........ 25 85 
Viburnum dilatatum, clean. 35 1.25 
Viburnum Lentago .......... 35 1.25 
Viburnum St clean..... 95 3.00 


Complete catalogue of 1,625 items now 
HORTICULTURIST 
P. O. Box 131, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 











WOODRUFF Lown Seed 





PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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TREE WORK IN WARTIME. 


War conditions in Canada brought 
more customers to tree expert firms, 
rather than affecting business ad- 
versely, according to the comments in 
the December issue of “Arborist's 

ews,” by F. E. Martin, of the Cedar- 
vale Tree Experts, Toronto, Canada. 
He stated: 

“There have been, of course, a 
great many people who thought that 
the war effort was the first considera- 
tion and tree treatment was out of the 
question. On the other hand, a great 
many people, who usually spent much 
of their time abroad, were settled 
down to staying in Canada. The re- 
sult has been that they, having more 


WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 


























HELP WANTED 


Experienced nurseryman to take 
charge of growing and selling at 7-acre 
city nursery. Give references and salary 
required. 

MALMO NURSERIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 








HELP WANTED 


Nurseryman — propagating, growing. 
maintaining 50 acres. House. 


Lewis Nurseries, Roslyn, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman. Designing. 
struction experience desirable. 
Long Island nursery. House. 
confidential. 

Address No. 228, c/o American Nurs- 
yma. 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Con- 
Large 
Replies 





time at home, found a renewed inter- 
est in the old place, and the tree sur- 
geons benefited accordingly. Then 
again, war contracts put money into 
the hands of many people, and they 
went out and bought modest homes, 
usually in the suburban areas where 
there are trees. While these people 
were not in a position to spend large 
sums of money, they nevertheless 
value the trees, and here the tree sur- 
geon found a new customer and many 
more of them in this smaller bracket 
category. 

“The tree surgery firm experiencing 
the best results at this time is the one 
that has been fortunate enough to be 
well established. The clientele that 
has been built up over the years and 
as a result of pleasant business rela- 
tions places such a firm in an enviable 
position, even in wartime. These 
people have come to recognize the tree 
man as a part in our economic setup, 
and even in difficult times they still 
like to give business to this man, who 
has rendered an important service in 
the preservation of trees. The con- 
tracts may not be so large as previous 
to the war, but in any case this fair- 
minded sort of person feels he is help- 
ing to keep the tree man in business. 
So far war has not curtailed the activi- 
ties of tree work in Canada.” 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 














HELP WANTED 


A keen, sm ambitious, hard working man to 
take over a paying « established eastern ter- 
ritory for a 


complete ond “aati Gaaite cheat yeumealt een 
first writing. 
Address No. 227, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








FOR SALE OR LEASE 


NURSERY 

Boysenberry Plantation, La 
Mich. On account of mot 
death January 3. 

Equipped with one of Michi- 
gan’s largest irrigation systems; 
fertile, well tiled soil. 

For full particulars, write 


Irene Jarvis, 
Boysenberry Specialist, 
Lapeer, Mich. 


er’s 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa 


Red Cedar seeds (blue balls), new crop, $1.00 
per lb., postpaid; in . lots, 75c per Ib., f.0.b. 
Stover, Mo. . Blackman, Stover, Mo. 


NURSERY-GROWN DOGWOOD SBEDLINGS. 
Grades, 4 to 6, 425° 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 ins. 
Prices v reasonable. 
NAUGHER NURSE Y, CHASE, ALA. 


20,000 Egyptian (pink ag 20,000 Yellow 
American Lotus, tubers, $1. 50 value. 
you's. Lilies at eee a tart delivery 











R. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 
You will need lining-out stock in the spring. 
Write for trade list, ready to mail. 
WRENCE 0. FESSLER co., 
Piqua, 0. 





LINING-OUT STOCK. 

Pseudotsuga, Douglasii, Glauca (Colorado seed) 
seedlings, 3 to 5 ins., ony Bn in deep beds, 
good roots; 1000,$18. 00; 5000 15.00 per 1000, 

SUNCREST EVERGREEN NU ERIES, 
ton, Pa. 





WANTED. 

Tree Digger Blade, from 24 to 28 ins, wide and 
24 to 28 ins. deep, %-in. steel, either new or good 
condition used blade. 

WAYNESBORO —¢ ~ ees 














Waynesboro, 
e COTONEASTER we 
TT, branched .. 
TTT, branched . > 20. 
THEO. ALBERT NURSERY, 
R 3, Box 164, Olympia, Wash, 
BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
Per 100 
8 ins., 4-yr., trans., heavy.......... $12.00 
} a ° - 20.00 


6 to 
8 to 10 ins., 5-yr., 
0 to 12 ins., 6-yr., 
WA YNESBORO NURSHRIBS, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





1 





SPECIMEN APPLE TREES. 

Grown for shade and ornamental purposes in 
assorted varieties. 7 to 8 ft., 1% to 2-in. caliper, 
$10.00 per 10, $90.00 per 100; 2 to 2%-in. caliper, 
$16.50 per 10, $150.00 per 100. 4 to 5-in. caliper, 
B&B, trees quoted on er est. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





SOME SPECIALS IN LINING-OUT STOCK. 
NORWAY MAPLE 


00 1 

4 to 5 ft., trams. ............ $2.00 $15.00 $135.00 

5 to 6 ft., ame. pcbesencones .00 175. 

6 to 8 ft., trans. ............ 25.00 235.00 
CMERICAN “LRBOR- VITX 

4 to 6 ins., a. eveccoccces 8 6.00 50.00 

6 to © ins., GHORB, ccccccccccs 1,00 7.00 65.00 
GLOBE "RBOR: VITX 

4to 6 ins., trans. .......... 1.00 7.50 70.00 

6to 8 ins., — eeeececeee 1.25 10.00 90.00 

8 to 10 ins., trans, .......... 1.50 12.50 110.00 
ORIENTAL ARBOR: VITZ 

6to 8 ins., . LPR AGaGeaiats weve 3.00 25.00 

S te 18 ImS., B. ccccccccsecese cece 4.00 35.00 
JUNIPERUS b ppnanenetny 

6 to 8 ims., trams. ...........+ «++. 5.00 40.00 
RETINISPORA OBTUSA NANA 

4 to 6 ins., trams. ........... 1.50 12.50 110.00 
WEEPING WILLOW Grete sare 

3 to 4 ft. 35.00 

4 to 5 ft. Hy 00 40.00 

5 to 6 ft. 6.00 50.00 





GOLDEN BARK WILLOW, at same prices 
Large wholesale catalogue upon request. 
THE TINGLE NURSERY CO., 
Pittsville, Md. 


LINING-OUT YEWS. 
TAXUS BACCATA (English ba 





100 1000 

4to 6 ins., trams. .......... ~ 00 $ 7.50 $ 70.00 
6to 8 ins., | eg odeveences 10.00 90.00 
8 to 10 ins., trans. .......... 50 12.50 110.00 

TAXUS 'BACCATA REPANDENS (Spreading 
English Yew) 
4 to 6 ins., pany icenneeene 1, 7.50 70.00 
6 to 8 ins., trans. ........... 0.00 90.00 


1.25 1 
TAXUS CUSPIDATA (Spreading Japanese Yew) 
4 to 6 ins., a. 1.00 an bay | 


6 to 8 ins., 1.25 
TAXUS ‘CUSPID ATA GAPiTATA 


Japanese Yew) 


0.00 90.00 
(Upright 


4 to 6 ins., — cecccvecece 1.00 7.50 70.00 
6 to 8 ins., trams. ........... 1. 10.00 90.00 
TAXUS MEDIA HICKSII (Hick’s Yew) 
4 to 6 ims., trans. ........... 1.00 50 70.00 
TAXUS MEDIA Vennavlas 
4 to 6 ins., _—. Jebesnecees 1.25 10.00 90.00 
6 to 8 ins., trams. ........... 1.50 12.50 110.00 
TAXUS ‘MEDIA BROWNII 
poeesaneece 1.00 7.50 70.00 


4 to 6 ins., trans. 
Large wholesale catalogue upon request. 
THE TINGLE NURSERY CO., 
Pittsville, Md. 








Mugho Pine, 3-yr. transplants, $2.50 per 100, 
$20.00 per 1060, here. Many other kinds, priced 
reasonably. List on west. Braden Nursery, 
Growers of Evergreens, ith Windham, Maine. 


SHADE TREES, gel BARGAIN. 
300,000 Chinese Elm trees, sizes from 
— lants. Write 





liners to 
ry tr needs. 
FLORAL CO. LUBBOCK, TEX. 
25,000 Trees, Shrubs, Raspberries. 10,000 _ 
seeds: Allanthus, 25¢ per Ib.; Platan 
25e¢ per Ib.; ae Coffee 835c¢ per ib: : 
Regel Privet, a 





iso Amoor River North, 50c per Ib. 
Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ill. 





SPECIAL CLEAN-UP SALE. 
Pecan, A . Peach, Pear, 
and Bulbs. 


Ask for ex list. 
HOME NURSERY, LIBERAL, MO. 


4,500 Nurserymen 


will see your Want List or your 
prices on Long Items if you list 
them in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Get action quickly, 
easily and cheaply. 
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CHESTNUT BREEDING. 


The 160-page volume which con- 
tains the thirtieth annual report of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, issued 
last month, contains this interesting 
account of chestnut breeding work 
by Dr, Arthur Harmount Graves: 

“The problem which we are work- 
ing on is how to develop a chestnut 
tree of a tall, straight-growing sort 
suitable for timber and at the same 
time resistant to chestnut blight. 

“This disease, for which the fungus 
Endothia parasitica, brought into this 
country from Asia many years ago, is 
mainly responsible, has now practically 
destroyed the valuable stands of chest- 
nut timber which formerly flourished 
in the forests of the eastern United 
States. 

“The Japanese and Chinese species 
of chestnut, Castanea crenata and 
C. mollisima, respectively show con- 
siderable resistance to the attacks of 
the fungus which induces the blight. 
Unfortunately, these are species of 
comparatively low stature, so that they 
can never be used as substitutes for 
the American chestnut, Castanea den- 
tata, in reforestation programs, if a 
stand of tall timber is to be the ulti- 
mate objective. 

“In 1930 we began breeding the 
Japanese and American species to- 
gether, with the object of developing 
a tree which should inherit the tall- 
growing character of the American 
parent plus the resistance of the 
Japanese parent. Finding, later, that 
the Chinese chestnut was still more 
disease-resistant than the Japanese, we 
began crossing the American species 
with this, also, in 1935. 

“Summary of results to date: 

“1. We have found that the Jap- 
anese-American hybrids are only a 
little more disease-resistant than their 
American parent. 

“2. However, most of these Jap- 
anese-American hybrids resemble the 
American parent in their upright 
habit and show a rate of growth much 
exceeding that of the American. 

“3. Beginning in 1937, we have 
made a large number of crosses of 
these Japanese-Americans with dis- 
ease-resistant Chinese individuals. 
These hybrids may show greater resist- 
ance than the Japanese-Americans, 
but they are still too young for us to 
make any definite statement. 

“4. We have a large number (about 
150) of hybrids resulting from the in- 
terbreeding of Japanese-American hy- 
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WHY THERE ARE 


3 HORMODIN POWDERS 





Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general purpose powder—designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many other 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


For propagating many woody and semi- 
woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 





Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


Best suited for your purpose 
MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis - In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


THE TREATMENT 
The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. - 


THE COST 


The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 
General Purpose Powder) costs only $3.00. 
It is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size. 






Booklet on request 








brids. Some of these may eventually 
give the desired result. 

“5. We have acquired a living col- 
lection of all species of castanea that 
are known to grow in the world, with 
the exception of three Asiatic chin- 
quapins. 

“6. By an inoculation method we 
have learned the degree of suscepti- 
bility of these different species, 

“7. We have planted seedlings of 
native chestnut as far as we have space 
in our own plantations and have in- 
terested others in this work, in the 
hope of developing individual Ameri- 
cans which show some degree of dis- 
ease-resistance. This last fall we re- 
ceived nuts of the native chestnut from 
seven states. 

“8. We have continued breeding 
the various species and hybrids to- 
gether in the hope of developing a 
disease-resistant stock of timber chest- 
nut. 

“Twelve of the combinations from 
which we harvested nuts were new to 
science, making a total of forty-eight 
new hybrid combinations made since 
we started out in 1930. Altogether, 
including the hybrid nuts planted this 
fall, we have about 1,000 hybrid trees 
of various pedigrees.” 





COMPOST 


CONSER MAKING 


TIME AND LABOR 


A KEMP Power Soil Shredder saves up 
to 75% of hand sifting compost time and 
labor. It thoroughly shreds and mixes 
all soils and fer- 
tilizer into the 
compost in one 
operation—no 
sifted out manure 
or sod lumps 
wasted. 

The rich, nour- 
ishing “KEMP” 
compost grows 
healthy, sturdy, 
more salable 
stock. There’s a KEMP, one of 4 models 
priced from $75, to fit your needs. 





Write KEMP MANUFACTURING CoO., 
1919 Peach St., Erie, Pa., for catalogue, 
easy payment plan and free trial offer. 


KEMP PowER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Dept. AN122 
1919 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 

Please forward the complete story on 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder. 


Name 


Tere TeP ee eePee eee eee eee eee 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material. 
Economical because price low and very 
efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 
BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 
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THIS EXTRA SERVICE 


BRINGS CUSTOMERS! 
Be a Landscape Architect 


Customers will appreciate your sugges- 
tions, as a landscape architect, for ways 
of improving and beautifying gardens, 
estates, subdivisions, etc. Your profits 
can be increased, the scope of your busi- 
ness widened, by this extra service 
which less ambitious nurserymen are not 
equipped to supply. 

HOW YOU CAN BECOME A 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

You study at home in your leisure time, 

following the American Landscape 
School course written by one of the 
country’s foremost landscape architects. 
Every phase of landscaping is covered. 
You draw plans, use your originality, 
add to your present knowledge of the 
use of nursery materials. 





Why have regrets a year from now? 
Write today for full details on how you 
ean enroll for this opportunity-making 
course. 

Many employees have greatly in- 

creased their worth to the business 

by enrolling in the American Land- 
scape School. Why not mention 


this advertisement to them, suggest 
that they take instruction in land- 
scaping now, too? 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6266 Grand Ave. 


Des Moines, Iowa 














DISPLAY 


With small order of 
IDEAL GARDEN 
























Midget Fence, Handy Hese Holder, New Plant Stakes and Markers 
Write today for folder—discounts. 


LANSING SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 


Lansing, ws | 


SUPPLIES 
— TOOLS 











For Tree Surgeons 
Land en 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


CUT HAND WEEDING COSTS! 
RPGC la, Stiie.srie: 
Es = 860 other jobs. Fumi- 


gate Potting and Seed Flat Soil right in bins, deep 
frames and compost piles. Controls most weed 
seeds, nematodes and fungi that cause i 
off Write < fa 
NNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY New'Noar. NY 

















BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Current Contributions on Insect 
Control,” bulletin 698 of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, issued this month, carries in 
its sixty-four pages twenty-one dif- 
ferent reports on phases of current 
work which have reached the stage 
where they may be discussed or 
where interest has been sufficient to 
indicate the desirability of a state- 
ment of progress, even though no 
final conclusions are yet possible. 
Most of the subjects are nursery or 
orchard crops, and those who like to 
keep posted on the latest in research 
will find much of interest in this 
pamphlet. 

“Types of Farming in California 
Analyzed by Enterprises,” by L. A. 
Crawford and Edgar B. Hurd, bul- 
letin 654 of the California agricul- 
tural experiment station, Berkeley, 
details the location and types of or- 
chards of various kinds of fruits as 
well as vegetable and grain farming, 
as the result of a codperative investi- 
gation by the United States bureau 
of agricultural economics and the 
California station. 

“House Plants,” by Furman Lloyd 
Mulford, farmers’ bulletin 1872 of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, describes the commoner 
kinds of plants for house culture and 
discusses their care. 





DRAINAGE FAVORS ROOTS. 


That the character of the soil has a 
marked influence on the distribution 
of roots was indicated in observations 
made by the Ohio experiment station 
in trenches dug beneath 10 to 12- 
year-old Elberta peach trees located 
on four different soil types. The bet- 
ter the drainage conditions, the 
greater the number of larger roots 
found at considerable depths. In- 
jury in the disastrous winter of 1935- 
36 was greater in trees on the poorer 
drained types of soil. 





THE younger member of the firm 
of J. L. Palmer & Son, Black Duck, 
Minn., enlisted in the air corps De- 
cember 8. 


JOHN L. BOYD, formerly with 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, and Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation of Detroit, 
has recently joined the McFarland 
Publicity Service, Harrisburg, Pa., as 
account executive. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 


items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 





Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











THE NEW, IMPROVED 


TRADE MARK REG 


TILLS, CULTIVATES MOWS 


ECONOMICALLY MEETS EVERY 


SMALL-FARM POWER NEED 


See this new B1-3 ROTOTILLER. A complete 
small-farm operating unit. It will amaze you. 
Built to exacting automotivestandards. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all 
in one operation. Tills deep, breaks hard sod, 
mows, hauls, plows snow, ye wer 
equipment. Assures tter 
crops; easy, low-cost opera- 
tion. Thousandsin use. Write 
now for FREE illustrated 
6} folder. No obligation. 
ROTCTILLER, INC. 
7 TROY, N.Y. DEPT. N 


S. PAT.OFF 














BALED CEDAR 
SHINGLE TOW 


100% Cedar 
Fresh cut. Carlots. 


J. M. THOMPSON 


Menominee, Mich. 














RUG for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Obie 
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PROFITABLE new 
item for Nurserymen 


Garden Lovers Acclaim 
ENDURING MONEL METAL 
EMBOSSED LABELS 


Readers of Better Homes & Gardens, 
National Geographic, House & Garden, 
New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
Home, Horticulture and Garden Digest 


are being told about this sensational 
garden utility ... and are responding 
surprisingly. A “demonstrator” for your 
own use will make many sales for you, 


at an attractive profit. The ROOVERS 
enables gardeners to make labels of any 
length for quick, clear, lasting identifi- 
cation of plants, shrubs, etc., from non- 
rusting Monel metal ribbon. Nickel 
finish; individually packaged. Simple, 
durable, the only small Embosser made 
by a reputable manufacturer with a 
binding 


Money-Back Guarantee 


ROOVERS 


Garden Label 
EMBOSSER 


Nationally 
Advertised 





ROOVERS BROS.., Ine. 
Joseph M. Lotsch, Pres. 
Established 1883 
3655 14th Ave. at 36th St. 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 













Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








COLBY’S PEAT MOSS, sized coarse, granulated 
or fine milled, after being subjected to a year-long 
process of curing and drying, is available for immedi- 
ate or future delivery in standard slatted and wire- 
bound bales, paper-lined burlap bags and handy 
display resale packages. 


Prices gladly furnished upon request. 


COLBY PIONEER PEAT CO., INC. 


Originators — Producers 


Hanlontown, lowa 

















LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











THE MODERN NURSERY 


By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


A guide to plant propagation, culture and handling. Pro- 
vides complete reference for everyone concerned with the 
propagation of plants giving full descriptions of all methods 
and many tables which indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully 
and completely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, storage, adver- 


tising, selling and every other phase of nursery management 


552 Pages — 70 Tables $500 


110 Illustrations 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 




















44 AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CLOVERSET POTS 
THE POT FULL OF PROFIT FOR YOU 








j WHICH WiLL 
BRING THE 


WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... : 
THIS of THIS 





Patent No. 2073695 




















CLOVERSET POTS OFFER THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 

1. No loss from breakage. 2. Weight only 1/16th the weight of same capacity clay pots. 3. Low price, may be given 
away with the plant. 4. Non-porous, only ‘2 as much water is required to sufficiently supply the plant. 5. Easy to 
remove from the plant by the purchaser. 6. Convenient to use by the grower. 7. Practical in shape with twice the soil 
capacity of same size clay pot. 8. Wide base prevents falling over in display gardens. 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE NO EXPERIMENT 


We have been using them successfully the past fifteen years, and last year we sold over one million of them to 
the Nurserymen and Florists all over the United States, and we have received hundreds of letters telling us of their 
success with them. We now offer you these Cloverset Pots as a profitable operating medium through which to market 
your Roses, Perennials, Vines and all small nursery stock. 


STANDARD HEAVY CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard throughout the entire Spring, Summer and Fall and offers 
his goods in full foliage and, in season, in full bloom. 


























PRICES F. O. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms 30 DAYS: 2% DISCOUNT—10 DAYS : = 
Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight w NOTE 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity Size Clay Pot Perl00 Per100 Per 1000 ha do not sell less 
0 5 ins. Sins. 4'%ins. 3% lbs. 6-in. 35 lbs. $2.50 $22.50 a So oes at 
1 6%ins. Gins. 5%%ins. 9 Ibs. 7-in. 52lbs. 4.00 35.00 lagen age 
2 9%ins. Tins. 6%ins. 15 Ibs. 8-in. 77 Ibs. 450 40.00 Sout comer may be 
3 9 ins. 8ins. Tins. 20 Ibs. 9-in. 88 lbs. 5.00 45.00 i _ size oF 
Trial Order: 1 carton each of the above four sizes, 400 pots in all for $15.00. ase 


No. 0 FOR PERENNIALS AND FOR GREENHOUSE USE. PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
: >O ->ERENNIALS AND VINES. CLOVERSET POTS TAKE 3RD CLASS FREIGHT RATE. PACKED 
= . nt _ wlio seca > SHRUBS 100 IN CARTON READY FOR USE. : 

No. 2 FOR ROSES AND SHRUBS. SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE MAILED ON 


No. 3 FOR LARGE SHRUBS AND TRANSPLANTING. RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES 


SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard during only the spring selling season and the fall planting 
season and who does not maintain his sales yard throughout the hot summer months. 














Pots, will be amply strong enough and durable enough for general pur- 
poses. They will be packed 100 in a carton and they weigh just one 
third as much as the Standard Cloverset Pot. On these Special Light 
Cloverset Pots the following prices will be effective. 


In addition to our regular line, as described above, we make three 
sizes of our Cloverset Pots out of a lighter material, they being No. 0, 
No. 1 and No. 2. When pots are wanted for only the spring season's 
use, we think these light pots, which we call Special Light Cloverset 














PRICES ON SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS ame 
PRICES F. 0. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms 30 DAYS: 2% DISCOUNT—10 DAYS We do not sell leas 
Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight than 300 pots ~— 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity Size Clay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 the 1000 oer 
. es rar li, % ~ $18.50 e price. 
0 5 ins. Sins. 4% ins. 3% lbs. 6-in. 15 lbs. $2.00 $18.5 Your ord >a 
: in: P ee: 50 er may be 
1 6%2 ins. Gins. 5% ins. 9 Ibs. 7-in. 18 lbs. 3.00 27.5 ot ene gee or 
2 9%ins. Tins. 6%ins. 15 ‘bs. 8-in. 25 lbs. 3.50 32.50 mined ; 
Trial Order: 1 carton each of the above three sizes, 300 pots in all for $8.00. 
SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES. 
We know that the florists and nurserymen are finding our pots foliage or the bloom, since we do not in any way disturb the root 
a great help in growing better plants which, being more attractive, system. All we ask is that you give our pots a trial, as we are 
bring a better price and, therefore, a better profit, and we know, sure they will please you, and at the low price we are quoting 
from our own experience, that our pots enable us to sell our stock now, as listed above, they are cheap enough to be given away 
any time, with the plant, which insures better satisfaction to your cus- 


throughout the entire summer as it can be moved at 
even during the hottest weather, without any wilt of either 


CLOVERSET POTS WILL HELP YOU GROW BETTER PLANTS 


A plant grown in our Cloverset Pot means a better plant, which means a better satisfied customer, which means a 
larger business, which means more profit. Try our Cloverset Pots. We promise you they will not disappoint you. 
Send for FREE Catalogue giving technical instructions for using Cloverset Pots 
and showing how we display our potted plants in our sales yards and gardens. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON — CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 
105th STREET and BROADWAY — KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Large and complete stock of Cloverset Pots are carried by our distributors in the following cities: Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, New York; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa; Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa; Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan. For shipment from 
these points freight will be equalized with Kansas City. 


the tomers 





